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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


Farm Problems (p. 12) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 

Since 1951 farm prices have declined 
25 per cent. The unrest generated by 
the decline in farm incomes has set off 
charges and countercharges by Repub- 
licans and Democrats as we approach 
an election year. Farmers are disturbed 
by the memories of the deep farm de- 
pression of the 1920's and 1930's. Al- 
though we are a long way from the 
days of twenty-cent wheat and ten-cent 
corn, farmers feel that they are not get- 
ting their fair share of the national in- 
come. Farmers seek parity between 
prices of the goods they sell and the 
goods they buy. To achieve parity the 
Eisenhower Administration has leaned 
taward flexible price supports. Critics 
of this policy have urged rigid supports 
of basic farm crops at 90 per cent of 
parity. 

Although farm prices have declined 
food prices have remained high. The 
spread has been absorbed by marketing 
costs. Proposals to raise farm prices 
and increase farm income have includ- 
ed increased payments to. farmers for 
conservation measures and “rented 
acres”~paying farmers $10 an acre to 
keep land out of production. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
economic position of farmers today 
and why farm problems are of great 
interest to both major political parties 
at this time. 


Assignment 

l. The industrial depression of the 
1930's was preceded by the farm de- 
ression of the 1920's and deepened 

it. Explain. 

2. How do each of the following 
terms relate to the farmers’ problems: 
(a) parity price; (b) surpluses; (c) 
flexible price supports. 

8. How did the New Deal seek to 
solve the farm problem in the late 
1930's? 

A. World War II changed the farm 
picture in the United States. Explain. 

5. Republicans and Democrats are 
not agreed upon a solution to the pres- 
ent problem of falling farm income. 
Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a farm owner today, 
how might your memories of the 
1920's and 1930's influence your think- 
ing about solutions to the problems 
presented by falling farm income? 

2. If there is any single term in the 
farmer's vocabulary that has been used 
over and over again in the past twenty 
years it is parity. What does the term 
mean to you? 

3. Imagine that you are a Repub- 
lican campaign speaker. Explain the 
Eisenhower Administration’s program 
of price supports to a farm audience. 

4. Suppose that you were a Democrat 
and listened to these remarks. What 
might you say in reply? 

5. Why are both Democrats and Re- 
publicans keenly interested in what 
farmers think about their farm pro- 
grams? 

6. Discuss the connections between 
conservation and farm prices. 

7. As we look back at the past 30 
years of farm history, we can see that 
farmers have had their ups and downs. 
To what extent is this an accurate state- 
ment in terms of farm income? 


8. If you were a farm leader today 
what proposals for halting declining 
farm income would you support? 


Easing the President's Burden 
(p. 7) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy, Government 


Digest of the Forum Topic 

President Eisenhower's illness raises 
once again the problem of what to do 
about lightening the man-killing burdens 
of the Presidency. Among the various 
proposals which have been advanced 
and rebutted are the election of a sec- 
ond Vice-President to assume many of 
the ceremonial functions of the Pres- 
ident, turning over to the Vice-Presi- 
dent some of the duties now assigned 
to the President, election of an admin- 
istrative assistant for the President by 
the House of Representatives. The crux 
of the arguments centers about the im 
pact of any change in assignment of 
duties on the powers and prestige of 
the great office of President of the 
United States. 
Aim 

To invite attention to the huge bur 
dens and responsibilities borne by the 
President and to evaluate various pro 
posals for easing these burdens 
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How Do YOU Use Senior Scholastic? 


An Invitation to Our Teacher Subscribers 


Senior Scholastic will pay $10 for each of the ten most helpful letters on 
the topic “How I Use Senior Scholastic.” Your way of using the magazine 
may be of interest and help to thousands of teachers who are using Senior 
Scholastic in class. Some of the questions you may want to answer in your 
account of “How I Use Senior Scholastic” include: How often do you use 
the magazine during the week? What assignments, if any, do you make? 
What techniques (questions, activities) do you use for stimulating thought 
about the national affairs article, international affairs article, “Forum Topic 
of the Week” feature, “History Behind the Headlines,” “Understanding the 
News,” “Interview of the Week”? How do you use the visual material— 
maps? charts? graphs? cartoons? pictures? How do you use the quiz page 
(“What Do You Know?”)? What articles or features do you find most useful? 
To what extent do you use the Teaching Guide? 

Your letter may also include a description of how you introduce Senior 
Scholastic to your students at the beginning of the school year; and your 
procedure for collecting subscription money and keeping record of payments. 
We will pay $10 for the ten best letters postmarked no later than midnight 
Nov. 27, 1955. Winning letters will be published in the teacher edition. 
Address your letter to Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


Discussion Questions 

1, People hearing the offiee of Pres- 
ident described as a “man-killer” may 
regard the term as an exaggeration. 
How much truth is there in this de- 
scription of the highest office in our 
land? 

2. The proposal has been made that 
the Constitution be amended to provide 
for a second Vice-President. What 
duties might such an elected official be 
expected to perform? If you were a 
Congressman would you support such 
an amendment? Defend your point of 
view, 

3. To what extent, if any, might the 
present Vice-President relieve the Pres- 
ident of some of the burdens of his 
office? 

4. The House of Representatives has 
been described as the grass roots of 
America. Should the choice of an ad- 
ministrative assistant for the President 
be left to the House? Justify your an- 
swer 

5. In the event that a President 
should be ill for a long period of time 
while in office should his fune- 
tions as chief executive be carried on? 


how 


References 

Sidney Hyman, 
Harper, ‘54. 

H. D. Milhollen and M. Kaplan 
Presidents on Parade. Macmillan, °48. 
Pictures and text 

]. Coyne (ed), President and Con 
gress. H. W. Wilson, '55 


American President. 


Argentina (p. 9) 
Werld History 
Digest of the Article 

The recent overthrow of Juan Peron 
brought to an end his dictatorship over 
Argentina, Since 1945 his regime had 
been characterized by suppression of 
civil liberties, corruption, and antago- 
nism toward the United States. Perhaps 
the decisive factor in Peron’s downfall 
was his attack on the Catholic Church 
in a country where 90 per cent of the 
people are Catholics and Catholicism is 
the nation’s official religion 

From 1945 until her death in 1952, 
Peron’s power was shared by his wife, 
Evita, They were supported in power 
by the workers who for a time were fa- 
vored with higher wages until these 
gains were wiped out by inflation. 

Combined forces of the army, navy, 
and air force brought about Peron’s final 
defeat and exile. It remains to be seen 
how democratic the new regime will 
be 


Aim 
To help students understand the part 
Peron Played in recent | Argentine his 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 20, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: Indonesian 
Elections—issues confronting voters in 
the first national election of the world’s 
sixth-largest country; how the election 
is being held and the stakes involved 
in outcome. 

National Affairs Article: Our Mush- 
rooming Cities—A survey of the recent 
growth of many of our cities and an 
analysis of the problems created by this 
grov. in and how they may be solved. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should an 
international language be adopted? Ar- 
guments are presented on both sides 
of this controyersial question. 

Interview of the Week: The Admiral 
and the Atom—Meet Admiral Willard 
A. Kitts who is helping industry plan 
for an atomic age. 


—— ———— 


tory and the factors which led to the 
overthrow of his dictatorship. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Juan Peron has been called a self- 
made dictator. What does this mean? 

2. Peron controlled one of the rich- 
est countries in Latin America. Why 
may Argentina beeregarded as a rich 
country? 

3. How was it possible for Peron to 
remain in power for ten years? 

4. Peron referred to the United 
States as “the colossus of the North.” 
What does this tell you about his re- 
lations with our country? Account for 
the hostility of the Argentine govern- 
ment to the United States during much 
of the time that Peron was in power. 

5. Describe the factors which com- 
bined to overthrow the Peron dictator- 
ship. 

6. It has been said that each dictator- 
ship carries within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. Explain. 


Tenzing’s “Ghost” (p. 6) 
Career Guidance 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet James Ramsey Ullman who col- 
laborated with Tenzing Norgay, the 
Sherpa guide who climbed Mt. Ever 
est, on Tenzing’s autobiography. Ullman 
has produced plays and is the author 
of several books—some of them with 
mountaineering as a theme. 


Discussion Questions 

1: Why was Mr. Ullman a good 
choice to collaborate with Tenzing on 
Tiger of the Snows? 

2. To what extent do courses offered 
in our high school help to prepare you 
for writing as a career? 
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3. What factors should you consider 
before deciding upon a career? 


Things to Do 

Imagine that Mr. Ullman is visiting 
the class. One student can act as Mr. 
Ullman. The class can ask questions. 
Part of the class can withhold questions 
and evaluate the questions asked as 
well as the responses by “Mr. Ullman.’ 


What Thanksgiving 
Means to Me 


What do we give thanks for on No 
vember 24? Is it just a turkey dinner 
a football game, and a day off? Or is it 
our providential blessings dating back 
to the struggles and triumphs of the 
Pilgrim Fathers—that we live in a 
peaceful country, with bounteous har 
vests and production, and the unity of 
people of all faiths? 

Your students can do some clear 
thinking and good writing about the 
meaning of the Thanksgiving season 
The Royal Typewriter Company offers 
the stimulus through a letter-writing 
contest on the subject, “What Thanks 
giving Means to Me.” It is open to all 
pupils from the sixth through the 
twelfth grades, with generous prizes 

See the announcement on page 2 for 
complete details of the contest. 


“Chocolate Story” Coming ¢ 


A 16-page pictorial insert, “Choco 
late—the Flavor of Friendship Around 
the World”—will be included in the 
October 27th issue of Senior Scholastic 
This will tell the story of chocolate 
from the cacao tree to the finished 
chocolate bars and other food products 
Suggestions, for using the “Chocolate 
Story” for class and individual work 
will be given in the Teacher Edition 
of Senior Scholastic, October 27th. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 17) 
1. Argentina; a-4; b-3; c-2; d-4; e-1 
f-3; g-2; h-4; i-2; j-1. 
Il. Farm Problems: A. a-4; b-1l; e-3 
d-2 B. a-l; b-2; c-3; d-1; e-3, 
Ill. Reading a Chart: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4 
NS; 5-T; 6-F 
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300 Chances to Win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


$200 CASH and a GOLD 
ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 





Write a letter on this subject: 
“Whet Thanksgiving means to me” 


Here are two examples: 
AP 
9 > <| AFTER A BIG TURKEY 
\. 4) DINNER, MY BROTHER AND | 
“—/ USUALLY TAKE IN THE ANNUAL 
THANKSGIVING FOOTBALL GAME. 


OUR FAMILY ALWAYS GOES TO 
GRANDFATHERS HOUSE FOR 
DINNER ANDO WELL SEE ALL 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


OUR AUNTS, UNCLES AND COUSINS. 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
147 Cash Prizes 


$200 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Attention, Senior high school students! Be sure your | 


letter on the subject, “What Thanksgiving means to 


me,” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Junior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, “What Thanksgiving means to 
me,” is not longer than 350 words. . 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, 
in ink and in legible handwriting or in typewriting 
double-spaced. To wir extra awards (typewriters) your letter 
must be signed by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN— Maybe you're expecting a 
brother home from the service for Thanksgiving. Per- 
haps your town has a Union Thanksgiving Service in 
the morning. Maybe your high school is putting on a 
Thanksgiving play. Maybe you're thankful for some 
special thing, like good health and a happy family. 
These are simple hints to start your mind working. 





*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


lst Prize 


, $100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
2nd Prize . 


$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
Srd Prize... $ 25 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
147 Cash Prizes . $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start worRting on your entry today.When finished, 
be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful Gold. Royal Portable by having a local Royal 
dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, « letter or theme on topic, “What Thanks 
giving means to me.” In Senior Division (10th, 
lith, 12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 
words in length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 
Wth grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in 
length. 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1955, to 
Royal Portable Contest, « » Scr: dastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wieh. Be sure each entry 
is signed with your name, home address, name of 


school, your school grade and teacher's name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, Lith, 12th 
grades) of the |/nited States, except employees of 
the Royal McBee Corporation, ita subsidiaries, or 
of ite advertiaing agencies and their families. (on- 
test subject to all Federal and state regulations 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decision fina! 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No 


entries returned. All entries, contents and ideas 
therein become the property of the Royal McBee 
Corporation to be used as it sees fit. 


S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Gold 
Royal Portable each, provided entry is signed by 
an authorized Koya! Portable Typewriter dealer. 
The 147 cash prizes in Senior and Junior Divisions 
will be awarded on the basis of 3 per state plus 
Dist, of Columbia 


6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 12 imsue of Scholastic Magazines, All prize 
winners will be notified by mail, and each will 
receive his prize before December 25, 1955. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


World’ tiniest flash bulb 


General Electric's new PowerMite M2 
costs only 9¢, saves 3¢ a shot, 
gets results as good as bigger bulbs 


WORLD'S TINIEST, MAKES FLASH 
PHOTOS EASY. Only \y the size of 
“midget” bulbs, new General Electric 
PowerMite M2 bulb (above right) is so 
tiny, enough for 2 rolls of film fit your 
pocket. You can keep them handy, 
never miss shots! At 3¢ less per shot, 
PowerMite M2 bulbs give you 25% 
more flash photos for your money! And 
General Electric's thinner filament and 
supersensitive primer make PowerMite 
M2 sure-fire, every shot. 











Boatswain's Mate C. H. Lampkin is keeping | 


alive an old sailor's art—fancy rope work. He 
is making MacNamarea lace for the USS Salem. 
The lace is created by stripping horizontal 
strands from canvas and then weaving the 
vertical strands into intricate patterns. The art, 
a natural one for long sea voyages, is seen on 
every ship in the Navy 

Much of the credit for keeping the tradition 
alive on U. S. ships goes to veteran bootswain's 
mates. They hand the intricote skill down to 
younger generations of bivejackets. 

When completed, a fancy piece of work is 
generally painted white for preservation and 
appearance, then used for ornamental purposes 

The term “rope” is used by seamen when 


ornamentation is involved. For utility and werk- | 


ing purposes, the word is “line.” 


| G-E POWERMITE M2 GETS AS GOOD RESULTS AS BIGGER BULBS. Photo 
| (above right) flashed with PowerMite M2 is as good as photo (above left) flashed with 


bigger bulb. Yet flash cost with PowerMite M2 
was only 9¢*, cost with bigger bulb was 12¢. And 
PowerMite M2 ia so easy to use! Ring-type base 
plugs in, pops out without twisting. Shoot better 
for less with General Electric's new PowerMite 
M2 flash bulbs. Get them at your dealer's in 


handy pocket-size package of 12 bulbs. 
* Suggested retail price 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


More honors than ever before await you this year in 
29 varied classifications. Regional exhibitions will take 
place in 40 areas, where top students will win achieve- 
ment keys. Then national honors will go to about 1,500 
students whose art work will be displayed at the 
National High School Art Exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. Photography will be exhibited at 
Rockefeller Plaza in New York City. 


Announcing the 1956 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Ant Awards 


KNOW YOUR RULES 


You will find complete information for preparing and 
submitting entries in the rules book. If your art teacher 
has not received a copy, you may request it from 
Scholastic Magazines Art Awards, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. on a post-card (making sure to 
include your address). The rules book will tell you 
whether you are in a sponsored region, and just WHEN 
and WHERE you must submit your entries. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU iisied with their sponsors) 


OUs 
(A. Grumbacher, Inc.) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co.) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(Delta Brush Mig. Corp.) 


PASTELS, CHARCOAL, CRAYON, 
AND COLORED CHALK 


DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins ink Co.) 


MIXED MEDIA 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
(American Lead Pencil Co.) 
COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Co.) 
FELT PEN DRAWING 
(MARSH 77 Felt-Point Pen) 
CARTOONING 
(Higgins ink Co.) 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 


(C. Howard Yount Pen Co.) 


OTHER PRINTS 


POSTERS 

(Chicago Cordboard Co.) 
LETTERING 

(C. Howerd Hunt Pen Co.) 
ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools) 
FASHION DESIGN 


(Forest City Manufacturing Co.— 
Carole King, Doris Dodson, 

Martha Manning, Peg Palmer, Shirley 
Lee Dresses and Sportswear) 


DESIGN FOR BOYS’ WEAR 
(Cluett, Peabody & Co.— 
ARROW Products for Boys and 
Young Men) 


FABRIC DESIGN 
(Ely & Walker) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 
National Association of Greeting 





Card Publishers) 
TEXTHE DECORATION 


(The Americar Crayon Co.) 


WEAVING 

(Lily Mills Co.) 
JEWELRY 

(Jewels by TRIFARI) 


METALRY 

(Towle Silversmiths) 
ENAMELING 

(Thomas C. Thompson Co.) 


LEATHERCRAFT 
(J. C. Larson Co.) 


SCULPTURE 
(Sculpture Associates) 


CERAMICS 


(American Art Clay Co.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black and White Photos, 
Color Transparencies 
(Ansco) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial 
entry from each region 
(Strathmore Paper Co.) 





SAY WHAT 
YOU PLEASE 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers de, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More for Sports 


Dear Editor: 

I'm writing in reply to the letter of 
David Meng which appeared in your 
September 15 issue. I disagree with 
David very much, and I will here at 
tempt to give my reasons why. The 
first thing I disagree with is the idea 
that sports create “bad feelings.” That 
is one of the things sports try to pre 
vent. If boys and girls get mad over 
something like a football game, im 
agine what it would be like over some- 
thing important when they are on their 
own, 

The second thing is about malicious 
_ mischief. I have never heard of any- 
thing serious resulting from losing any 
type of sports competition. 

Lastly, I say that sports do promote 
better relations between men. Sports 
teach or should teach boys and girls 
to respect other people's beliefs and 
property, 

I do agree that all people need exer- 
cise but I say that sports is the way to 
get that exercise 

I've been wondering if it’s David's 
inability to be successful at sports that 
made him feel like this. 

Mary Ann Ganey 
Notre Dame High School 
Batavia, New York 


Dear Editor 
How David got the idea that sports 
ive useless is beyond us. We are sen 
iors and have participated in sports 
throughout our high school years 
America is full of competition, sports- 
manship, team-work,-and the ability to 
vork with your fellow man. In the mil 
lions of factories, businesses, and jobs, 
the workmen must work together with 
team-work, or nothing would be ac- 
complished, There is nothing better to 
teach you this than your home town 
sports in your high Stat | 
Cliff Kerr and Richard Toreson 
Mount Shasta (Calif.) High School 


(Wish we had space to publish all 
the many fine replies we received to 
David's letter. But letters on other top 


ics are piling up. Sorry.—Editors. ) 








Dumped into the dust- 
heap of history—this is 
the end of the dictator 
ship of Juan Peron after 
11 years of despotism 
How did this man, once 
an obscure colonel in the 
Argentine army, rise so 
high? How did he keep 
himself in power? What 
now for Argentina? See 


“Argentine Story”—p. 9 


Cinetanati Post 


Biggest job in the world is the 
Presidency of the United 
States. The job has been 
called a “man-killer.” The 
oath of office has been de- 
scribed as a “last will and tes- 
Several proposals 
have been made to free the 


tament.” 


President from some of the 
crushing burdens of office. 
They are presented with ar- 
guments for and against them 
in Forum Topic of the Week 
—p. 


Newark Fvening New 


Farm income will! be one of 


the issues in next year's 
Presidential race Both par 
ties agree on that. But they 
don't agree on who is to 
blame for the drop in the 
farmer's income. Nor do 
they agree on the best way 
to soive the farmer's prob-. 
What are behind the 


charges and countercharg 


lems 


es? And why is farm income 
slipping? See “The Farmer’ 
—p. 12 
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6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet James Ramsey Uliman who writes 


about mountains and the men who climb them 


Tenzing’s “Ghost” 


HEN author James Ramsey Ullman is asked to auto- 
graph his current book, he draws a droll little spook 
on the title page and scrawls under it—“Tenzing’s Ghost.” 
The book, Tiger of the Snows, is the autobiography of 
Tenzing Norgay, the famous Sherpa guide. He and Edmund 
Hillary of New Zealand conquered Mt. Everest in 1953. 
“Tenzing’s Ghost” is Mr. Ullman'’s modest way of describing 
his role as ‘Tenzing’s collaborator. 

The choice of Ullman to record Tenzing’s story was a 
happy one. For Mr. Ullman has not only written about 
mountain climbing, but he has done a great deal of climbing. 

“Like most climbers, I've dreamed of climbing Everest,” 
Mr. Ullman says. “At 42, it's unlikely that I ever will. But 
I've done the next best thing. Nothing has given me more 
satisfaction than writing Tenzing’s story.” 

Mr. Ullman told us his interest in mountaineering began 
during a college vacation in Switzerland. At 19, he climbed 
the Matterhorn. 

“And I went back in 1952,” he recalls with pride, “to 
climb it again—this time with my 19-year-old son.” 


“One of the Most Chilling Moments” 

In addition to climbs in the Alps, Ullman has climbed in 
the Andes, in Mexico, in Canada, and in our own Grand 
Tetons. But he says one of the most difficult ascents he ever 
made was up the face of a rock cliff overlooking the Hudson 
River near West Point in New York. 

“The highest peaks are not necessarily the most difficult,” 
Ullman says. 

“One of the most chilling moments in my experience was 
in the Grand Tetons,” he recalls. “I was climbing with 
Morman Dyhrenfurth who has climbed on Everest. 

“We were on a sheer face of rock. I was clinging to the 
wall. { had only a six-inch footing. I thought my pack would 
pull me off backward at any moment. Dyhrenfurth, who 
was first on the rope, was even more precariously perched 
above me. He was trying to secure us so we could go 
higher. 

“Dyhrenfurth saw a solution, but could not manage with 


wy wv wv QUOTE OF THE WEEK «+ x x 


A movntoin is there; climb it, A wrong is there; right it. 
A disease is there; cure it. A challenge is there. Meet it. 
—James Ramsey Uliman 


his pack. He shouted that he was lowering the pack to me. 
Down it came on a rope and landed on my head! 

“I needed my hands to hang on, so I stood there balancing 
the extra load on my head. My legs were shaking, half from 
fear, half from strain. It seemed an eternity before Dyhren- 
furth lifted that pack from my head.” 

As a boy, Ullman wanted to be a ball player. But when 
his senior essay was published as a book the year he was 
graduated from Princeton, he decided to be a writer. 

Ullman’s first job was as a reporter for a Brooklyn news- 
paper. Then followed a five-year flirtation with the theatre 
with Ullman in the role of producer. He produced one 
Pulitzer Prize winner (Sidney Kingsley’s Men in White) 
several minor hits, and a few major flops. 

After one production was described as having “the dra- 
matic content of a hole in a doughnut,” Ullman set out. for 
South America. The journey took him across the Andes and 
down the Amazon. His published diary of the trip was the 
first of many stories of high adventure (both real and fic 
tional) that Uliman was to write. 

He has recounted the most exciting “true stories” in the 
history of mountaineering in High Conquest and The Age 
of Mountaineering. Where the true stories end, Ullman’s 
imagination takes over in such novels as The White Tower, 
The Sands of Karakoram, and Banner in the Sky. 


Not What a Man Does But What He Is 

Ullman recalls that the writers he most admired as a boy 
were Joseph Conrad and Rudyard Kipling. 

How does climbing compare with writing about it? 

“Well,” Mr. Ullman grinned, “when I'm in a tight spot 
on a mountain, I vow: Just let me get down, and I'll stick 
to my nice flat desk for the rest of my life. 

“Then when a new book’s not going so well, I say to 
myself: If I could just get away from this desk, back to the 
mountains, I'd be a happy man.” 

Mr. Ullman is now working on a new novel about an 
American expedition to the Himdlayas. The emphasis will 
be on the characters of the men involved. 

“I believe,” Ullman says, “that the making of a moun- 
taineer depends not so much on what a man does as on 
what he is; not on what vertical cliffs and dizzy summits he 
has conquered, but on what he carries with him in his heart 
and mind.” Jean F. Menniie 





Adapted from cartoon by Wood in Richmond News - anh ler 
Demands made on the President are staggering. The Founding 
Fathers never dreamed the office would become so huge. 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





the Biggest 


A pro and con discussion: How can 
the burdens of the Presidency be lightened? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 
President 
dramatically called attention to the heavy burdens of 
his office. One authority, Stephen K. Bailey of Princeton 


The illness of 


current 


University, puts it this way 


“The office of the 


been crippled in office, and two have died prematurely 


after retirement 
vania Avenue 


sense to re-design the President's duties so that the 


oath of office a last will 


Exactly 


is not 
what are the 


> The President must sign about 200 official papers 


and letters on an average day 


> Under the 


Constitution the 


all Congressional bills—averaging over 1,000 a year 
> As Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces he 
must approve military promotions and military policy 


> As chief of state, 


sor causes, attend many functions 


Some of the functions of the Presi- 
dency could be performed by a separate 
Chief of State. 

One way to ease the burdens of the 
Presidency is to separate the policy- 
making and administrative responsibili 
ties of the job from its ceremonial 
functions. These latter involve all the 
luncheons and dinners the President 
must attend; awarding decorations and 
medals of honor; opening centennials 
and fairs; attending diplomatic recep- 
tions; initiating cancer drives and other 
worthy causes; issuing proclamations 
for Thanksgiving, ete. 

“The combination of titular and real 


executive in one person places upon 


President is a man-killer. 
century three Presidents have died in office, 


Do we have to make 
a death chamber? Haven't we énough 


and testament?” 


President's duties? 


President 


he must greet delegations, spon- 


Job in the World 


> As political leader of his party, he must help make 


Eisenhower has 


» As 


public. 
In this 
two have 


meetings, devise 


1600 Pennsyl- 
104 bureaus, 
Briefly— cies, 16 


areas, 


national 
speeches explaining his program to the press and the 


> As Chief Executive, 


domestic 


party policy and help other members of his party in 
their election campaigns. 


leader, he must make public 


he must supervise Cabinet 


and foreign policy, and 


direct the many agencies under the Executive Branch. 
There are 1,816 component parts of the 
Branch, employing 2,092,180 people in 9 departments, 
12 sections, 
460 offices, 631 divisions, 
40 boards, 
sions, 19 corporations, 5 groups, 10 headquarters, and 


Executive 


branches, 
6 agen 


108 services, 5] 
19 administrations, 


6 commands, 20 commis 


283 miscellaneous parts 


must sign When they 


come 


Today 


wrote the 


Constitution our Founding 


Fathers never dreamed that the Presidency would be 
so vast an office 
some people think some of the President's 


duties can be re-assigned to others. Here are opinions 


on several views of this question 


the President a uniquely heavy bur- 
den,” Ellen D. Ellis 
emeritus of Political Science 
Holyoke College 

To overcome this “two-headed” as 
pect of the Presidency, we need a 
separate Chief of State. This Chief of 
State could perhaps 90 per 
cent of the ceremonial functions now 
pressed upon the President. He could 
also serve as an international goodwill 
ambassador on special occasions. He 
might even be given the power to sign 
certain routine documents and com- 
missions. 

How could such a Chief of State 
be choven? One method might be to 


professor 
at Mount 


says 


assume 


_ the event 


elect him as a Second Vice-President 
during national elections 

A Second Vice-President would in no 
way interfere with the Constitutional 
duties of the First Vice-President. The 
First Vice-President would still pre 
side over the Senate and would still 
succeed to the Presidency in the event 
of a President's death 

The Second Vice-President 
serve only as Chief of State. And, in 
of a President's death he 
could continue in the same post and 
serve as a valuable aide to the new 
President in assuring the smooth func- 
tioning of government during the tran- 
sition period 


would 





With such a Chief of State, the 
President could then devote his full 
time to executive and political lead- 
ership. He would be free from the time- 
consuming duties and tasks which are 
now loaded upon our Presidents. 


However, a Chief of State would 
badly weaken the structure of the Presi- 
dency. 


Electing a Second Vice-President to 
take over some of the President's duties 
as Chief of State would weaken the 
office of the Presidency itself 

The job of Chief of State would, in 
many ways, be more glamorous than 
that of the First Vice-President. 

It is difficult enough now for po- 
litical parties to get a first-rate man to 
accept the relatively obscure- job of 
Vice-President, History has called most 
of our Vice-Presidents forgotten men, 
Think how much more difficult it 
would be to get good men to run for 
the First Vice-Presidency if another 
man were to have all the glamour as- 
sociated with the Second Vice-Presi- 
denev, Think, then, of the effect this 
woud have on our country if a poor 
First Vice-President had to succeed 
to the Presidency in an emergency. 

Furthermore, when-the President 
opens a flood relief drive or attends a 
reception, it means something because 
the President is important. He is not 
just a “figurehead,” 

We must not underrate the 
monial functions performed by the 
President. At the Geneva conference, 
for example, President Eisenhower him- 
self remarked how much he had accom- 
plished informally during reception 
conversations with leaders of other gov- 
ernments. 


cere- 


Instead, some of the President's duties 
might be assigned to the regular Vice- 
President. 


If any of the President's duties are 
to be re-assigned, they should be given 
to the regular Vice-President. 

A Vice-President is supposedly elect- 
ed on his qualifications to succeed the 
President in case the President dies, 
resigns, or is unable “to discharge the 
powers and duties” of his office. The 
Vice-President belongs to the same 
party as the President and is second 
only to the President in importance. 
He is, therefore, the most logical choice 
to share the President's duties. 

President Eisenhower has shown 
that he supports this view. Since he 
took office in 1953, Mr. Eisenhower 
has made his Vice-President, Richard 
M. Nixon, an active participant in his 
Administration. On several occasions, 
he has permitted Mr. Nixon to con- 
duct Cabinet meetings—something no 
previous President has ever done. He 
has also asked Mr. Nixon to embark 


on goodwill tours and to attend cer- 
tain diplomatic receptions as the Presi- 
dent's personal representative. 

Former President Harry Truman also 
believed that the duties of the Vice- 
President should be enlarged beyond 
his Constitutional functions of presiding 
over the Senate. Mr. Truman asked 
Congress to make the Vice-President a 
member of the National Security Coun- 
cil and to permit the V.P. to preside 
over the council in the President's ab- 
sence, 

Perhaps a Constitutional amendment 
might even be passed to relieve the 
Vice-President of his duties as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, so that he could as- 
sume additional administrative duties. 
When a Vice-President succeeds to the 
Presidency, the Senate elects a new 
Senate President. Perhaps the Senate 
should do this as a matter of normal 
procedure, thus leaving the Vice-Pres- 
ident free for other work. 

Enlarging the duties of the Vice-Pres- 
ident would also raise the prestige and 
significance of the office. This, in turn, 
might improve the calibre of Vice- 
Presidential candidates. Men now un- 
willing to play “second fiddle” in the 
job of “President of the Senate” might 
reconsider running for the Vice-Prési- 
dency. Both the President and the 
country would benefit. 

Furthermore, it would give a Vice- 
President valuable, first-hand experi- 
ence in the mechanics of the Presidency 
in the event of a President's death. 


However, the Vice-President was never 
intended to be ah Assistant President. 


The Constitution makes the Vice- 
President the presiding officer of the 
Senate for a reason: to serve as a link 
between the President and Congress. 
Taking this duty from the Vice-Presi- 
dent distorts the Constitution. 

Furthermore, political parties do not 
usually choose Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates for their administrative abilities. 
Vice-Presidents are often chosen in or- 
der to win votes from areas or economic 
groups where the Presidential candidate 
is weakest. Sometimes, too, the Vice- 
President comes from an opposition 
wing of the party, and is chosen to 
maintain party harmony. Frequently, 
strongly-qualified men are overlooked 
deliberately because the Presidential 
candidate or his party might fear such 
men would be rivals of the President. 


Instead the House of Representatives 
might elect an administrative assistant 
for the President. 


, If an administrative assistant is the 
answer to easing the President's bur- 
dens, the choice should be left to the 
body of Congress that most closely rep- 
resents the people—the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The House is close to the grass roots. 
It speaks with the voice of the people. 
It represents every economic and social 
group, every shade and variety of po 
litical thought, every acre of our soil. 
The Speaker of the House is second in 
line of succession to the Presidency 
after the Vice-President. 


However, permitting the House to 
choose an administrative assistant for 
the President might destroy our present 
form of government. 


Our Constitution provides for a sys 
tem of checks and balances. Under this 
system the Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial branches are separated from 
each other, This separation of powers 
is part of the very fabric of our form 
of government. 

Letting the House choose an admin 
istrative assistant for the President 
would rip this fabric. Indeed, it might 
even boil down to having the House 
dictate the candidate over the objec 
tions of the President. Even though the 
House is elected, it is made up of poli 
ticians. The naming of the President's 
assistant by such men could thus be- 
come a political football that might dis 
rupt the functioning of the Executive 
Branch. 

Giving the House such power would 
bring our form of government close to 
the parliamentary form practiced in 
England and France. There the execu 
tive (prime minister) is responsible to 
the legislature (parliament), and the 
executive falls or rises at the whim of 
the legislature. 

Our Founding Fathers knew full well 
how the parliamentary system works. 
Indeed, that is why they provided for 
the separation of powers. To give the 
House the power of sharing in the 
choice of an administrative assistant 
would be the first step in destroying our 
cherished form of government. 


Ask Yourself ped 


1. Would the creation of the office of 
Chief of State or administrative assist- 
ant for the President diminish some of 
of the high honor we now attach to the 
Presidency? 

2. The making of Presidential policy 
requires one kind of talent. The admin 
istration of that policy requires another. 
Not always are both talents combined 
in Ohe man. For example, it was the 
policies of Lincoln that preserved the 
Unton. Yet Stefan Lorant, in his book, 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln, says: 
“He [Lincoln] was a poor administra- 
tor; there was no coordimation between 
the Executive Departments.” Would 
you consider this an argument for a 
Chief of State or an administrative as- 
sistant for the President? 





Peron rode high. He seized control of the labor unions. With their help 
he staged huge demonstrations “demanding” that he run for presidency. 


Wide World photo 


a 


United I're ' 


But first he married the beautiful blonde estrees, 
Eva Marie Duarte. She became power behind throne. 


(Turn Page) 


The Argentine Story... 
Rise and Fall of a Dictator 


After 11 years of despotic rule, Juan Peron 


is finally dumped into the dust-heap of history 


NOTHER dictatorship has been 

dumped into the dust-heap of his- 
tory. The strong-arm regime of Dicta- 
tor-President Juan D. Peron of Argen- 
tina has come to its inglorious end 

Peron had been the “boss” of Argen 
tina for 11 years, and its president for 
nine years. He had ruled with an iron 
fist. But a mightier force—the will of an 
aroused people—cut short his despotic 
regime. 

The climax month, For 
four days—from September 16 to Sep- 
tember 19—there was widespread fight- 
ing. When the dust settled 
out. He had gone the way all dictators 
must go, sooner or later 

The political storm over the Pampas 
was long brewing. There had been sev 
eral unsuccessful revolts against Peron 
in the They all failed because 
Peron, had a firm grip on the armed 
forces. 

This grip was loosened in recent 
months when Peron turned against the 
Roman Catholic Church. Fully 90 per 
cent of Argentina's 18,000,000 people 
are Catholics. According to the consti- 
tution, the president and vice-president 
must be Roman Catholics. Catholicism 
is the «official religion 


came last 


Peron was 


past 


Peron, jealous of the Church's pow- 
er, pushed through this year a series of 
repressive laws. He banned religious 
teaching in schools; expelled two 
priests from the country, arrested oth- 
and imposed heavy taxes on 
Church property. He threatened to 
eliminate the Church from the consti 
tution 


ers; 


Peron’s Grip Is Broken 


On June 16, at the height of Peron’s 
feud with the Church, a part of the 
Argentine navy and air force rebelled. 
But the army, then still loyal to Peron, 
put down the uprising. 

The revolt last month better 
planned and better organized. All three 
branches of the armed forces—navy 
army, and air force—took part in it. 
A strategy worked out where- 
by the planners of the uprising flooded 
Argentina every few days with rumors 
that another revolt was about to break 
out. By these “cry-wolf” tactics they 
achieved complete surprise when they 
finally pulled off the rebellion. 

The rebels struck at dawn Friday, 
September 16, in Cordoba, the coun- 
try’s third largest city. They quickly 
seized it. Simultaneously, anti-Peron 


was 


was 


naval units swung into action and cap 
tured the bases at Rio Santiago and 
Puerto Belgrano, Army garrisons in sev 
eral other cities joined the rebellion 

For the next three days, the outcome 
hung in the balance, There were con 
flicting reports out of Argentina, both 
sides claiming victory. Then on Tues 
day morning, September 20, it was all 
over. Peron resigned. He fled to the 
safety of a Paraguayan gunboat an 
chored in Buenos Aires harbor. His 
military command—a four-man junta of 
army generals—surrendered 
tionally 

The next day, Major General Eduardo 
Lonardi, 59, the rebel leader and long 
time foe of Peron, took over as tempo 
rary President of Argentina 

Howvy many people lost their lives in 


uncondi- 


the four-day civil war is still uncertain 
Unofficial estimates place the dead at 
more than 4,000 


Anti-U.S. Feeling 


Argentina, the land where these dra 
matic events took place, is the second 
largest country in South America (sur 
passed only by Brazil). It 
area of more than a million square 
miles (about a third the size of conti 
nental U.S.A.), and has a population 
of oyer 18,000,000. 

The country is prosperous, one of the 
richest in this hemisphere. It is blessed 


with a genial climate and fertile farm 


covers ati 





The election came off, as Peron promised, His machine 
“delivered” the votes, as it had promised, He was in. 


land. At the heart of Argentina is a 
vast plain, famed-in song and story as 
It is the finest farming 
and stock-raising area in South Ameri 
ca. From the Pampa come the live- 
stock, the wheat, and the corn that 
have made Argentina a leading agri- 
cultural nation 

The Argentines are an industrious, in 
dependent, tough people. They are al- 
most all of European descent. (Only 
about two in a hundred are Indians.) 
In culture, they regard themselves as 
linked to Western Europe, notably 
Spain, France, and Italy 

There is no blinking the fact 
that there has always been some anti- 
American sentiment in Argentina. But 
it reached its highest intensity under 
Peron. The this anti-US, 
feeling are both economic and political. 
Economically, the two countries are 
rivals, Both have large surpluses of 
wheat and which they sell in 
world markets 

Politically, the Argentines have been 
resentful of Uncle Sam's “domination” 
of this hemisphere. They feel that Ar- 
gentina—not the U.S.—is the “logical” 
leader of the Americas. They had tried 
in the past to unite the ABC countries 
(Argentina-Brazil-Chile) into an alli- 
the “Colossus of the 


the “Pampa.” 


reasons for 


meat, 


ance against 


North.” 


How Peron Rose to Power 


Against this background, let us trace 
briefly the rise and fall of one Juan 
Domingo Peron. How—first of all—did 
he happen to become the top man in 
Argentina? 

Peron’s destiny began to take shape 
in the early 1940's. He was then a 


young—but ambitious—army colonel 


His ambitions were more along politi- 
cal than military lines. 

Those were’ troubled times in Argen- 
tina. The country was undergoing an 
economic depression. Politics was in 
turmoil. There was dissatisfaction with 
the Conservative party which had been 
in office since 1931, and which itself 
had obtained power by armed revolt. 

Peron’s rise began on June 6, 1943, 
with the so-called “Colonels’ Revolu- 
tion.” On that day the army took con- 
trol of the country. It booted out Pres- 
ident Ramon Castillo and installed Gen 
eral Pedro P. Ramirez in the presidency. 

Pulling the strings behind the scenes 
of the “Colonels’ Revolution” was the 
openly fascist-minded G.O.U, (Group 
of the United Officers). Peron was the 
acknowledged leader of this group, al- 
though he was still relatively unknown 
in the country. 

Apparently Ramirez was not tough 
enough to satisfy the C.O.U., for on 
February 25, 1944, he was replaced by 
Edelmiro Farrell. But the real power 
Was concentrated in the hands of the 
new vice-president, Colonel Juan Pe- 
ron. 

Under the Farrell-Peron regime, near 
ly all civil liberties were abolished, and 
the opposition was silenced by ferror- 
ism and arrest. 

Our State Department withheld rec- 
ognition from the Farrell-Peron govern- 
ment. U.S.-Argentine relations reached 
their lowest point. U.S. officials’ accused 
Argentina of supporting the Axis pow- 
ers in World War II. In July 1944, 
Washington recalled our Ambassador 
to Argentina. Trade between the U.S. 
and Argentina was halted. 

This stiffened attitude on the part of 
the U.S. had some effect. For on March 


International News phot« 
But only with the help of the army's bayonets was he able to stay in 
power. Peron paid off officers with promotions and puffed salaries. 


27, 1945—only five months before the 
end of World War Il—Argentina de 
clared war on Japan and Germany. A 
few days later, the Farrell government 
was recognized by the U.S. and 19 
other American republics. 

Reluctantly, the U.S.—at the insistence 
of the Latin American countries—spon 
sored Argentina’s admission to the 
United Nations in 1945. 

By then Peron had become undisput 
ed boss of Argentina. Farrell, who held 
the presidency, was merely a figure 
head. In addition to being vice-presi 
dent, Peron was also minister of wa 
and secretary of labor. These posts gave 
him-control of the two pivotal forces 
in the country—the army and labor. 

As minister of war, he was in a posi 
tion to promote his favorites and pun 
ish any officers suspected of disloyalty 
to him. 

As secretary of labor, he undermined 
the trade unions and set up a new na 
tional labor organization. He put his 
henchmen. in charge of the unions. Pe 
ron made a big play for labor support 
He raised wages, cut working’ hours 
and instituted social reforms. He posed 
as the champion of the descamisados 
(the “shirtless ones”). 


in and Out of Jail 


But just when Peron reached the pin 
nacle of pewer, he almost lost it. In 
censed by his high-handed tactics, part 
of the army rebelled in October 1945 
Peron was forced to resign all his posts 
and was jailed. 

Thereupon the Peron-controlled un- 
ions struck back. There were mass dem- 
onstrations of workers and threats of a 
general strike. The army leaders had 
to release Peron from jail. 





Critics like La Prensa, Argentina’s most powerful newspaper, 
were silenced. Its publisher (above) was forced into exile. 


The chief organizer of the pro-Peron 
young, pretty, 
Eva Marie 


demonstrations was a 


blonde actress, named 


Duarte 


Role of Eva Peron 


Immediately after Peron’s triumphant 


release from prison, he did two things. 
First, he married Eva. This proved to 
be an event of greater importance than 
it would seem off-hand. For Eva Peron 
was a gifted woman. She plunged into 


politics in a big way. The beautiful 
actress became Peron’s greatest politi- 
cal asset. She organized the women and 
rallied the workers to his colors. Until 
her death in July, 1952, “Evita” was 
a power to be reckoned with. Accord- 
ing to some observers, she was the 
stronger, smarter, and (behind the 
scenes) the more dictatorial of the two 
Perons. Some day, no doubt, a movie 
will be based on her life. 

The second thing Peron did was to 
announce his candidacy for president. 
An election was held on February 24, 
1946, and—amazingly—Peron won. Ob- 
servers had to agree that he won the 
election honestly. 

With this “endorsement” by the peo 
ple, Peron proceeded to discard every 
semblance of democratic rule. One by 
one, he crushed the freedoms cherished 
by the West—press, speech, assembly, 
an impartial judiciary.~ 

An act that shocked the world was 
Peron’s seizure of the great independ- 
ent paper, La Prensa, of Buenos Aires. 
With his confiscation of this courageous 
paper, the last critical voice in the land 
was silenced. 

With the opposition cowed by ter- 
ror, it was an easy matter for Peron to 


United Press phote 


get himself re-elected in November 
1951, for another six-year term, 

Peron might have stayed in power 
indefinitely were it not for a grie-ous 
mistake that he made: He turned 
against the Church, That mistake sealed 
his doom. According to most observers, 
it was Peron’s persecution of the Cath- 
olic Church that provoked most of the 
army, navy, and air force to rise against 


him. 
Inflation and Ruin 


There was also another contributing 
factor—the economic situation. In recent 
years, beef prices have been falling on 
the world market, and Argentina was 
feeling the pinch. The country was no 
longer able to earn enough money on 
its exports to pay for its imports 

This, in turn, created a shortage of 
manufactured goods (usually bought 
abroad), and sent prices at home sky 
rocketing. 

The farmers, too, went sour on Peron 
They could not import agricultural ma 
chinery to modernize their farms. As 
food production 
There was less and less grain to ex 
port. It was a vicious economic 

The overthrow of Peron was hailed 
throughout the free world as a victory 
over dictatorship, and as a 
to the totalitarian bosses still in power 
behind the Iron Curtain 


What About the Future? 


In Argentina itself, the news of Pe- 
ron’s downfall set off joyful démon- 
strations. Church bells tolled. Peron’s 
pictures were torn down. People sang 
and danced in the streets. 

What about the new government? 


How democratic is it? It is still too 


a result, dropped 


cire le 


warning 


Wide World photo 


Next Peron attacked the Roman Catholic Church. His fanatical 
followers looted Church property, This spelled end of Peron. 


International News phot 


The revolt followed. Leader of rebel 
forces was Maj. Gen. Eduardo Leonardi. 


early to judge. Certainly, it started off 
on thesight track. The revolutionary 
promptly disbanded the 
Argentine National 
It ordered the release of all 


government 
Peronist-packed 
Congress 
political prisoners 

President Lonardi promised to issue 
a call soon for a national election. He 
said that the voting should take place 
within three to four months 

The chief that 
the goals of the revolution are to se 


new executive said 


store democracy, the constitution, and 
civil liberties in Argentina 

All these are hopeful signs 
rewon their freedom, it is doubtful that 
the Argentine people will permit the 
clock to be turned back again 

Postscript on Peron: tn a generous 
gesture, the revolutionary government 
permitted “him to fly to Paraguay to 
begin a life of exile. 

Peron seems to be lucky even in de 
feat. Few dictators in history have been 


deposed and lived to tell abow it 


Having 





The Farmer... 


Political Problem Child 


N Labor Day this year, Vice-Presi- 

dent Richard Nixon came out of 
1 long talk with President Eisenhower 
and held a press conference. He talked 
very frankly with the reporters. He 
said that the Republican party was in 
political “difficulty” in farming areas, 
and that farm prices and farm income 
would be a big issue in next year's 
Presidential race. 

The same day, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the Democratic candidate for President 
in 1952, charged that under the Eisen 
hower Administration “big food proc- 
essing corporations hugely, 
while farm incomes drastically decline.” 

When leaders of both parties agree 
that farm income is going to be & big 
issue, the chances are that it will. 

Of course, the two parties do not 
agree on who is to blame for the steady 
decline in farm prices and farm in- 
come that has been going on since 
1951. The Republicans blame the past 
policies of the Democrats in the Tru- 
man and Roosevelt Administrations. 
Republicans say that they merely “in- 
herited a mess.” 

The Democrats, in turn, blame the 
new policies of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. Democrats accuse the 


prosper 


Republicans and Democrats agree the farmer is in 


trouble . . . they don’t agree on how to get him out 


Republicans of being “callous” to the 
plight of the farmer. 


Behind the Charges 


Behind all these charges and counter- 
charges lie a very complicated eco- 
nomic situation and a long history. In 
order to understand the problem, it is 
necessary at the outset for you to 
understand two technical terms, and 
then to brush up on thirty years of 
farm history. 

The first term is parity price. The 
parity price on any farm commodity— 
wheat, corn, soybeans, butter, or what- 
ever—is the theoretical price which 
would give the farmer a fair return 
in relation to his costs. Figured in 
his costs are such things as the wages 
he pays‘the hired man, his electr'city 
bill, his payments on the mortgage, his 
taxes on’ the property, the cost of farm 
machinery, and the like. 

The second term is parity ratio. The 
parity ratio is the ratio of the prices 
that the farmer actually is getting at 
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WARPED SEESAW—Surpluses are high, to are prices—contrary to law 
of supply and demand. At the same time farm income is down. 


any time in the market place to his 
costs at that time. For example, if 
the parity ratio is 100, then the farmer 
is getting his fair share of the food 


dollar spent by your mother in the 


store. If the parity ratio is, say, 110, 
he is doing very well by himself 
in fact, he is getting more than his 
share of the national income. But if the 
parity ratio drops to then he is 
not—comparatively—doing as well as 
he should, * 
And now for the history. 


Some Farm History — 


The depression that hit the United 
States in 1929-30 hit our farming areas 
three or four years earlier. In 1926 
the parity ratio was down to 91. In 
1927, it dropped to 88. Another clue 
to what happened to the farmer is the 
figures for average net income pet 
farm—that is, what is left after operat 
ing expenses are paid. In 1920, the 
average net income per farm was 
$1,140. By 1927 it was down to $864 

The depression not only hit the Farm 
Belt early. It hit very deep. By 1932 
the parity ratio was down to 58, and 
the average net income per farm was 
down to $289. Those were the days 
of “twenty cent wheat and ten cent 
corn”—that is what the farmers got 
a bushel—and the farmers have never 
forgotten them. Thousands of farmers 
lost their farms because they couldn't 
make the payments on their mortgages 

Farming is a very precarious busi 
ness, even aside from natural catas 
trophes like drought or insects. There 
are two reasons for this. The first is 
that when farm prices drop—and they 
often drop rapidly—few farmers have 
a financial cushion. Most farmers do 
not have enough to tide them over. 

The second reason is when nature 
smiles and bumper crops are bursting 
the warehouses, the very plenty drives 
farm prices down. It is the old eco 
nomic law of supply and demand. 


The Twin Problems 


Unfortunately, the farmer does not 
suffer alone. For example, when his 
income falls off, he doesn’t buy farm 





machinery. The effect‘ of a farm de- 
pression after a while begins to mush- 
room through the whole economy. 
There is no question that the farm 
depression in the mid-twenties helped 
to deepen the depression in the rest 
of the country. 

Therefore, when the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration turned its attention to the 
farm depression in the thirties, it de- 
cided that the two problems of the 
farmer must be attacked together. First, 
he must be guaranteed against a sharp 
drop in prices—that is, a floor must 
be put under farm Second, 
measures would have to be taken to 
keep surpluses under control—that is, 
the farmer, in return for gfaranteed 
prices, must agree to limit planting. 

It should be noted, however, that 
this thinking was not original with the 
Democrats. Many Republicans had 
been thinking along the same line. 
Chief among them was Senator Charles 
McNary of Oregon, who was Republi- 
can Vice-Presidential candidate in 1940. 


prices 


A Floor Under Prices 


In 1938, then, Congress passed 
what was known as the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. In this law, Congress 
decreed that prices should be sup- 
ported on six so-called “basic” crops- 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco. It chose these six because (a) 
of their economic importance, because 
(b) there had been huge surpluses of 
these crops, and because (c) they could 
be stored without deteriorating. This 
is how the price support system worked: 

When the wheat farmer, say, planted 
his crop, he could apply to the Gov- 
ernment for a loan. The amount of this 
loan would depend upon the support 
per bushel set -by the Government— 
30 per cent of parity, or 40 per cent, 
or 50 per cent—multiplied by the num- 
ber of bushels he could expect to get 
from his acres on the basis of past 
yields. 

Then, when the farmer harvested his 
crop, he could do one of two things. 
If the market price was higher than 
the support price he had received, he 
would, of course, sell this crop in the 
open market, vernment 
loan, and pocket the difference. 

But if the market price was lower 
than the support price, he could turn 
the crop over to the Government and 
not repay the loan. The Government 
would then store the grain, and wait 
for an opportunity to sell it. Further- 
more, if the farmer wanted to wait 
for a while to see whether the market 
price would turn upwards, the Govern- 
ment would hold the crop “on lean” 
for a year. At any time during that 
year, if the market price rose above 
the support price, the farmer could 


repay the G 


Herbiock in Washington lost 


Produce surpluses once sent abroad 
are now piling up in our warehouses 


sell his crop in the market. But he 
would, of course, have to pay the Gov- 
ernment interest charges on the loan. 

So much for providing a floor for 
the farmer. Now what did the Govern- 
ment do about surpluses? It did two 


things. 


Keeping Down Surpluses 


First, the price support system wag 
operated on a flexible, or sliding, basis. 
When bumper crops were in prospect, 
the Government would lower the sup- 
port price in order to discourage the 
farmer from planting. But if the Gov- 
ernment wished to encourage produc- 
tion, it would raise the support price 
so that the farmer would be encouraged 
to take the risk of planting to the 
limit of his production. 

Second, the,Government set up acre 
age controls. If the farmer wanted to 
be eligible for price support loans, he 
had to agree not to plant beyond a 
certain number of acres. To decide 
what the individual farmer's allotment 
would be, the Government set up a 
national acreage allotment on the six 
basic crops. This national allotment 
was.based on needs for home 
sumption, for export, for “carry-over”- 
that is, for seed and for stockpile 
against emergency, The national allot 
ment was divided among the states 
concerned, then the counties, and 
finally the individual farms—at each 
level taking into account their average 
production over the past ten years. 

This system had just got under way 
wken World War II came along. When 
we undertook to help our Allies, the 
problem was no longer surpluses but 
production. In 1942, the Government 
pushed up support prices to 90 per 
cent of parity to urge the farmer to 
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go all out. At the same time it took 
off all acreage controls. The cry was 
“produce! produce!” 

When the war was over, we had 
to help our Allies until they got their 
own farms back into production. So 
supports were kept at 90 per cent of 
parity with no acreage controls. 

By 1948, however, European agri 
culture had recovered, U. S. exports 
were dropping rapidly, and surpluses 
were beginning to accumulate. Despite 
these surpluses, retail food prices were 
at an all-time high. Many Republicans 
~and also some Democrats from the 
big cities—said that retail prices re 
mained up because the 90 per cent 
supports kept farm prices artificially 
high. Lower the support prices, they 
said, and food prices will come down 
They were advocating getting back to 
the sliding scale system 


Sliding-Scale Supports 


That year the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress passed a flexible 
support law. It was to take effect grad 
ually beginning in 1950. President Tru 
man supported the bill and signed it. 

Then something happened. Just be 
fore Congress adjourned, the Republi 
cans tacked a rider on a bill. This 
rider forbade the Government to con 
struct small stprage bins—such as had 
been used during the war—on indi 
vidual farms. A bumper crop of wheat 
and corn was coming in. There was 
some question whether commercial 
warehouses could handle the crop. And 
if the farmer could not get storage, he 
was not eligible for price supports. He 
would have to sell at the market price 
And late in the summer, farm prices 
began to fall. 

At the beginning of the 1948 Presi 
dential campaign, Mr, Truman charged 
that by prohibiting the construction of 
grain bins, the Republicans were “*ry 
ing to keep price supports from work 
ing.” In the election, Mr. Truman car 
ried ten out of sixteen farm states, 
including six normally Republican 
states in the Midwest 

By 1950, surpluses were really be 
ginning to pile up, and the Government 
was taking huge losses on the support 
program. These losses—the result of 
storage costs and sales of Government 
owned stocks at less than cost-—amount 
ed to $249,000,000 in fiscal 1950, and 
$346,000,000 in fiscal 1951. 

Nevertheless, the new sliding scale 
was not put into effect. Alarmed at 
what had happened in the 1948 cam 
paign, Congress postponed until 195! 
the beginning of the flexible program 
Then in 1951 and 1952, supports were 
kept at 90 per cent of parity because 
of the Korean war emergency. And 

(Continued on page 19) 





France Boycotts Assembly 


France's seat is vacant in the U.N. 
General Assembly. This has never 
happened before in the U.N.'s ten- 
year history. 

The entire French delegation to 
the General Assembly (now meeting 
in New York) was recalled to Paris. 
The French walked out in protest 
against the Assembly's decision to 
discuss France's rule in Algeria. 

Located on the northwestern bulge 
of Africa (see map), Algeria covers an 
area more than three times the size 
of Texas. It has a population of over 
9,000,000, mostly Moslems. 

Algeria is France's largest North 
African territory. Actually, it is four 
times larger than metropolitan 
Franee itself. 

The French government regards 
Algeria as part of France. The heav- 
ily populated northern section of the 
territory is divided intothree depart- 
ments (states), It is represented in 
the French National Assembly (par- 
liament) by 15 elected deputies. Al- 
geria is also one of the ten military 
districts of France, where both 
French and natives are subject to 
military service. 

Since August 1947, Algeria has 
had an elected legislative assembly. 
But final decisions still remain with 
the French-appointed governor- 
general, This governor-general, how- 
ever, is responsible to the Interior 
Minister in-the French Cabinet, and 
not to the ministry in charge of colo- 
fies. Moslems enjoy equal rights 
with the French. Arabs are eligible 
for all civilian and military posts. 

The southern sections of Algeria— 
sparsely populated and mostly des- 
ert—are ruled by France as a colony. 


VIOLENCE IN ALGERIA 


According to most observers, there 
is no large-scale, well-organized na- 
tionalist movement in Algeria. Nev- 
ertheless, during the past two years 
there has been considerable violence 
and bloodshed in that territory. Arab 
tribesmen (estimated to number 
some 5,000) have taken up arms 
against the French. They are be- 
lieved to be supported by Arab na- 


tionalists from neighboring Morocco. 
In September, more than a thousand 
persons were killed in clashes. 

Last year, when the U.N. General 
Assembly met for its ninth annual 
session, a group of Asian and African 
nations sponsored a motion to dis- 
cuss the unrest in Algeria. They ar- 
gued that the idea of Algeria being 
a part of France was a legal “fiction.” 
The Algerians were never given a 
chance to decide whether they 
wanted to be a part of France. 

Their motion came up before the 
Assembly's Steering Committee and 
was voted down. The Asian-African 
nations, at the time, did not press 
the issue further. 

(The Steering Committee of the 
General Assembly consists of the Presi- 
dent and Vice Presidents of the As- 
sembly plus the chairmen of its main 
committees. The Steering Committee 
decides items to be included in the 
Assembly's agenda. ) 

This year, when the General As- 
sembly opened its tenth session, the 
same group of Asian-African nations 
proposed again that the Algerian is- 
sue be taken up by the Assembly. 
They maintained that during the 
past year the Algerian situation has 
become worse. It is no longer, they 
insisted, a purely French domestic 


matter, but a threat to world peace 

On the other hand, French For- 
eign Minister Antoine Pinay con 
tended that Algeria is strictly 
France's own internal affair, since it 
is part of metropolitan France. He 
warned that a decision to discuss 
Algeria might wreck the world or- 
ganization. It would be, he insisted, 
a “violation” of the U.N. Charter. 

(Chapter I, Article 2, Section 7 of 
the U.N! Charter reads: “Nothing 
contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are es- 
sentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state.”) 


BY MARGIN OF ONE VOTE 
The Steering Committee voted 8 
to 5 against the motion to include 
Algeria on the Assembly agenda. 
Then, on September 30, the unex 
pected happened. The Asian- African 
group of nations took the matter to 
the full meeting of the 60-member 
General Assembly. And the Assem- 
bly voted 28 to 27 to place the Al- 
gerian question on the agenda. 
This was the first time that the 
Assembly turned down a recommen- 
dation by its Steering Committee. 
On the losing side of the vote were 
most of the Western powers, includ- 
ing the U.S. Supporting the motion 
were the Arab and Asian countries, 
Soviet Russia, and her satellites. 
After the vote was taken, Pinay 
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Algeria was cause of dispute in U.N. 





addressed the tense Assembly. 
“Twice,” he said in a grave voice, “I 
have warned the Assembly of the 
consequences of a violation of the 
Charter . . . My Government will 
consider as null and void any recom- 
mendation which the Assembly 
might make in this connection. | 
must add—and I say this in all seri- 
ousness and sincerity—that I do not 
know what will be the consequence 

._ of this vote on relations between 
France and the United Nations.” 

Then Pinay and the entire French 
delegation strode out of the Assem- 
bly chamber. The next day, they 
left by plane for France. 

On Sunday, October 2, the 
French Cabinet met in a special ses- 
sion. It decided that France will con- 
tinue to boycott the Assembly, but 
not the Disarmament Commission 
nor the Security Council 

Thus France has one foot out and 
one foot in the United Nations 


CONFUSION IN MOROCCO 

were new complications 
also in the French North African 
protectorate of Morocco. A_ few 
weeks ago the French had worked 
out a compromise solution to~please 
both the Nationalists (who want the 
French to get out) and the French 
settlers (who want them to stay). 

The terms of this solution were: 
(a) the “resignation” of Resident 
General Grandval (whom the 
French settlers disliked); (b) the re- 
moval of the French-appointed Sul- 
tan ben Moulay Arafa (whom the 
Nationalists disliked); (c) the ap- 
pointment of a “council of the 
throne” to replace the Sultan; (d) the 
formation of a broadly based Moroc- 
can government, in which native 
Moroccans would participate. 

The final step was for France to 
grant to this Moroccan government 
a large measure of home-rule power. 

Step One in this plan was easy. 
Grandval was replaced by a new 
Resident General. It was Step Two 
that has caused difficulties. At first, 
Sultan ben Moulay Arafa refused to 
quit. Then, when he finally did quit 
the throne on October 1, he refused 
to surrender his authority to a “coun- 
cil of the throne.” Instead, he dele- 
gated it to his cousin. 

The Nationalists were incensed. 
They accused the French govern- 
ment of breaking ,its promise. As a 
result, fighting erupted again be- 
tween rebels and the French. 


There 


President Recovering 


in his first official gct since he was 
stricken by a heart ck, the Presi- 
dent last week placed his signature 
(below) on several documents. 
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Doctors report that Mr. Eisenhower 
is making progress toward recovery 
As we went to press, however, the 
President was not yet completely 
out of danger. 

Meanwhile, Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon said that Government af 
fairs have been carried on smoothly 
by the “Eisenhower team.” Mr, 
Nixon, who presided at a Cabinet 
meeting in Washington, reported that 
the Government is running “as close 
as possible to the way we think the 
President would have wanted it run 
under such circumstances.” 

Sherman Adams, Assistant to the 
President and one of his chief ad 
visers, flew to Denver. He set up a 
temporary office there to be closer 
to the President 


Navy’s 60,000-Ton Giant 


Newest flattop in Uncle Sam's 
fleet is the aircraft carrier Forrestal, 
world’s largest warship. Last week 
she was turned over to the Navy by 
her builders at Portsmouth, Va. The 
Stars and Stripes were run up the 
giant carrier's mast for the first time. 


How does the new warship, built 
at a cost of $198,000,000, shape up? 

The Forrestal is 1,036 feet long 
( five feet longer than Britain's Queen 
Elizabeth, world’s largest passenger 
liner). She displaces 60,000 tons. Her 
flight deck is 252 feet at its widest 
point, and has an area of nearly four 
acres. Her hangar deck is as long as 
two and a half football fields. Her 
eight boilers can develop more than 
230,000. horsepower to send her 
foaming through the seas at about 
35 knots (about 42 miles per hour). 

The Forrestal will carry over 100 
naval aircraft. These will include jet 
fighters and atom bombers. 

The new vessel has an angled 
flight deck, for safer landings and 
quicker take-offs. Planes will take 
off down the ship's center line. They 
will land on a second “strip” set at 
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an angle of 10 degrees to the center 
line. Four elevators carry planes 
from hangar deck to flight deck. 

The huge carrier is named for 
James V. Forrestal, former Secretary 
of the Navy (1944-47), and first U.S. 
Secretary of Defense (1947-49). Mr. 
Forrestal died in 1949, but he helped 
plan our present giant-carrier pro- 
gram. This program calls for five 
Forrestal-type carriers. The Navy 
wants seven*more by 1962 

Defense experts see a vital role 
for these giant carriers. They can 
carry atom bombers close to an 
enemy's territory. They can deliver 
a terrific atomic punch at the heart 
of an enemys homeland. 


Birds Crowd Out Bombs 


The almost extinct whooping 
crane has its breeding grounds in 
the Canadian north. But every win- 
ter the birds fly south to Texas, to 
the Aransas Wild Life Sanctuary on 
the Gulf Coast. 


There are only 26 of the big, loud 
mouthed birds in existence. Nature 
lovers have been trying for years to 
prevent the birds from dying off 
This year they were encouraged by 
the hatching of five baby cranes. 

However, the Defense Depart- 
ment announced plans for a new 
bombing test range near the Aran 
sas sanctuary. Canada protested that 
explosions would destroy the birds. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
joined Canada’s protest. So did the 
Audubon Society, and the National 
Parks Association. 

The Defense Department 
the birds a reprieve. It 
nounced that plans for the bombing 
range would be held up. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain reports 
that more and more North American 
birds are cropping up in Britain 

The British think that strong At 
lantic winds are carrying the birds 
eastward when they start on their 
southern migration. The yellow- 
billed cuckoo heads the list of “off- 
course” birds. Others include robins, 
vireos, warblers, and sandpipers. J 


Two Sons Cleared 


The U.S. Government has just 
decided that two good citizens 
shouldn't >ave to suffer for what 
their mothers had done. 

In April, Norman Pierre Gaston 
was graduated from the Officer Can- 
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didate School! of the Coast Guard at 
New London, Conn. He was eichth 
in his class of 41. But he was denied 
a commission in the Coast Guard 
Reserve—because his mother was 
once a member of an organization 
branded by the Attorney-General as 
disloyal to the United States. 

In August, Eugene W. Landy was 
graduated from the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at King’s Point, N.Y. 
He stood second in his class. The 
Navy refused him a Reserve commis- 
sion—because his mother had been a 
Communist for a short time, when 
Eugene was a child. 

On September 14, the Coast 
Guard reconsidered and gave Gaston 
his commission in the Coast Guard 
Reserve. Landy had to wait two more 
weeks. No fewer than three Navy 
boards turned him down as a “secu- 
rity risk.” Finally, Nayy Secretary 
Charles 5S. Thomas overruled the 
boards’ findings. On September 30, 
Landy got his commission. 

Secretary Thomas summed up 
these and other “guilt-by-kinship” 
cases. He said: 

“...One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which our American way of 
life has been based .,. is the oppor- 
tunity of each individual to progress 
and succeed on his own merit.” 

In other words, if a man is fit to 
serve his country, he shouldn't be 
turned down for something his rela- 
tives have done 


IN BRIEF 


Salk Vaccine Effective, Cases of 
polio among American children receiv- 
ing the Salk vaccine are running 25 to 
50 per cent below rate of non-vacci- 
nated children in same age group. So 
says Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

About 7,000,000 youngsters have re- 
ceived the first vaccine shots so far. The 
second round of shots, which began 
recently, should be completed by De- 
cember 31. Secretary Folsom noted that 
the Public Health Service has reported 
no cases of polio caused by the shots 
. themselves since revised production 
and testing standards were adopted. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, dis- 
coverer of the vaccine, says he plans 
soon to test a stronger vaccine. 


Repays “Debt” Hundredfold, Over 
fifty years ago, David B. Steinman 
grew up in the shadow of the Brooklyn 
Bridge on New York's lower east side. 
He loved to walk over the span and was 
fired with the ambition to become a 


United Press photo 
Mere than 150 historians ond philoso- 
phers from all over the world met recent- 
ly in Milan, italy, to discuss the future 
of freedom. Among delegates was 5S.L. 
Akintola of Nigeria (above). Scar pat- 
tern on his face is a tribal symbol. 





builder of bridges. But he didn’t have 
enough money to get the necessary ed- 
ucation—until the Columbia University 
School of Engineering gave him a $650 
scholarship in 1906. 

Since then Dr. Steinman has de- 
signed more than 300 bridges on five 
continents—including the Henry Hud- 
son Bridge in New York, the Thousand 
Islands Bridge which links Canada and 
the U.S., and the Mackinac Bridge in 
Michigan. 

Last week Dr. Steinman returned to 
Columbia with $10,000 in his pocket 
to “pay a debt of honor.” The $10,000 
will bring to $65,000 Dr. Steinman’s 
scholarship grants for other deserving 
students. “I never believed I would be 
able to repay [my scholarship],” said 
Dr. Steinman as he multiplied the orig- 
inal grant a hundredfold. 


Calling All- Stamp Collectors! The 
Post Office Department has offered 
stamp collectors a chance to share in 
the Navy's forthcoming expedition to 
Antarctica. Special post offices will be 
established temporarily at three sites— 
Little America, Byrd Station, and Pole 
Station. Special Antarctic stamp-cancel- 
lation markers will be used at each 
office. The Navy has agreed to handle 
not more than 10 orders per person. 

If you're interested, send your order 
(3¢ for each self-addressed envelope) 
to Operation Deepfreeze, U.S. Naval 
Base, Norfolk 11, Va., before Nov. 8. 


“Porgy” On Its Own. The State De- 
partment says it will not pay the costs 
of sending Porgy and Bess to Moscow 
next month. The American National 


Theatre & Academy recently accepted 
an official Soviet invitation to present 
the Gershwin “folk opera” in Russia for 
three weeks. (See news pages, Sejit 
22 issue.) After that they are to appear 
in Bucharest, Budapest, Warsaw, and 
Prague—all cities behind the Iron Cur 
tain. The “Porgy” company now says 
they will get private contributions to 
pay the costs. 

Meanwhile, the East-West cultural 
exchange got under way last week 
when Soviet pianist Emil Gilels ap 
peared in New York’s Carnegie Hall. 
It was the first time in 20 years that a 
Soviet musician had performed there 
Russian violinist David Oistrahk and 
ballerina Galina Ulanova will appear 
this winter. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Rollin’ Thru Ohio, Newest in the 
steadily growing chain of U.S. toll roads 
-the 241-mile Ohio Turnpike across 
northern Ohio, linking that state with 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike—was opened 
for its entire length on October 1. 

Falcon for Air Cadets, Cadets at th 
new U.S. Air Force Academy have 
picked the faleon as their symbol 
making it their counterpart of the 
Army's mule and the Navy’s goat. 


Needle Blunted. Los Angeles may 
have smog, but London’s got soot—so 
much soot, that in the 70 years since 
Cleopatra's Needle has been standing 
along London’s Thames River, chemi 
cals in the soot have caused it to dete- 
riorate more than in its 3,000 previous 
years in Egypt, says London’s Smoke 
Abatement Society. A mile-square area 
in London is to be made “smokeless.” 

Deep-Freezifig Surplus Crops? Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd has proposed 
that the U.S. send some of its vast 
surplus crops to the Antarctic to be 
“deep freezed” until we need them 
in “lean years.” 


Quick eZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1, Identify (a) Sherman Adams; (b) 
Charles S. Thomas; (c) Antoine Pinay; 
(d) Aransas. 

2. The Navy's newest giant carrier is 
named after former 
U.S. Secretary of Defense. 

3. The French delegation boycotted 
the United Nations (a) Security Coun- 
cil; (b) General Assembly; (c) Dis 
armament Commission; (d) Trusteeship 
Council. (Underline one.) 

4, France claims that Algeria is (a) 
a French colony; (b) part of metropoli- 
tan France; (c) a U.N. Trusteeship 
area. (Underline one.) 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. ARGENTINA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


The government of Argentina 
under Peron may be described 
best as 


1. an absolute monarchy 
2. a democracy 

8. a limited monarchy 
4. a dictatorship 


Before he became president of 
Argentina, Peron was trained as 
1. a lawyer 

2. a teacher 

3. an army officer 
4. a naval officer 


. The population of Argentina is 
about 
1. 2,000,000 
2. 18,000,000 
8. 42,000,000 
4. 165,000,000 


. The finest stock raising land in 
Argentina is known as the 
l. Yanqui 
2. Great Plains 
3. descamisados 
4. pampa 


. All of the following are impor- 
tant sources of income to Ar- 
gentines, except 
1. steel mills 
2. livestock 
8. wheat 
4. corn 


Which of the following coun- 
tries is not an “ABC” country? 
1. Argentina 

2. Brazil 

3. Canada 

4. Chile 


. Culturally, Argentines regard 
themselves as being linked close- 
ly to all of the following except 

l. France 

2. native Indians 

3. Italy 

4. Spain 


. Which of the following groups 
did Peron seek to have support 
him by granting social reforms? 
1. the landed aristocracy 
2. industrialists 


3. peasants 

4. laboring class 

Peron showed his opposition to 

the Catholic Church by all of 

the following except 

1. banning religious teaching in 
the schools 

donations to Catholic 

charities 

expelling 

the country 

threatening to eliminate the 

Church from the Constitution 


large 


two priests trom 


What is the name of the general 
who led the revolt against Peron? 
1. Lonardi 

2. Evita 

3. Farrell 

4. Ramirez 


il. FARM PROBLEMS 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 


__4, flexible price support system of 
Secretary Benson 
. drop in farm prices following 
World War I 
passage of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 


. beginning of the New Deal 


Multiple Choice 

During most of the 1920's farm 
prices were 

l. low 


2. high 
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8. about the same as they are 
today 

4. rising steadily 
b. Since 1952 farm 

been 

1. rising steadily 

2. declining 

8. steady 

4. below any point reached in 

the 1930's 


. Bumper crops refer to 
1. crops ravaged by insects 
2. low production owing chiefly 
to drought 
8. heavy yields per acre 
4. crops harvested by machines 


prices have 


All of the following are basic 
crops except 

1. eggs 

2. cotton 

38. wheat 

4. tobacco 

price which 
would give farmers a fair return 


The theoretical 


in relation to their costs is called 
1. ratio 

2. inflation 

3. parity 

1 sliding scale 


iil, READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a a 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa 
tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 


1. Prices received by farmers have 
gone up steadily since 195} 


2. In 1951 prices received by farm 
ers were 11% higher than during 
the base period 1947-49. 

. Between 1952 and 1954 prices 
received by farmers dropped 
14%. 

. The reason for the rise in prices 
received by farmers between 
March and April 1955 was the 
increased demand for wheat 
from abroad. 

5. In June 1955 prices received by 
farmers were 10% below the 
base period 1947-49. 

. The source of the index numbers 
given in the chart is the Nation 
al Farm Bureau, 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Buenos Aires ( bwé'nts Ar'éz) 

colossus (k6.16s' tis ) 

Cordoba (kér'thé.vii) 

descamisados ( dés.cd.mé.sii’dés ) 

junta (jiin’ta) 

Paraguay (pi’ra.gwl) 

pampas (pim’paz) 

Peron (p4.r6n’), Juan Domingo (hwin 
dé.méng’ go ) 

Lonardi (lon.ér'dé 


Eduardo (éd wir’ d6) 





By PAUL ANNIXTER 


'M not sure | can tell you what you 

want to know about my brother; but 
everything about the pet fox is impor- 
tant, so I'll tell all that from the be- 
ginning. 

It goes back to a winter afternoon 
after I'd hunted the woods all day for 
a sign of our lost pet. | remember the 
way my mother looked up as I came 
into the kitchen. Without my speaking, 
she knew what had happened. For six 
hours I had walked, reading sign, look- 
ing for a delicate print in the damp soil 
or even a hair that might have told of a 
red fox passing that way—but | had 
found nothing 

“Did you go up in the foothills?” 
Mom asked 

I nodded. My face was stiff from 
held-back tears. My brother Colin, who 
was going on twelve, got it all from one 
look at me and went into a heart- 
broken, almost silent crying. 

Three weeks before, Bandit, the pet 
fox Colin and I had raised from a tiny 
kit, had disappeared, and not even a 
rumor had been heard of him since 

“He'd have had to go off soon any- 
way,” Mom comforted. “A big lolloping 
fellow like him, he’s got to live his life 
same as us. But he may come back 
That fox set a lot of store by you boys 
in spite of his wild ways.” 

“He set a lot of store by our food, 
anyway,” Father said. He sat in a chair 
by the kitchen window mending a piece 
of harness. “We'll be seeing a lot more 
of that fellow, never fears, That fox 
learned to pine for table scraps and 
young chickens. He was getting to be 
an egg thief, too, and he’s not likely to 
forget that.” 

“That was only pranking when he 
was little,” Colin said desperately. 

From the first, the tame fox had 
made tension in the, family, It was 
Father who'd said we'd better name 
him Bandit, after he'd made away with 
his first young chicken. 

“Maybe you know,” Father said 
shortly. “But when an animal turns to 
egg sucking he’s usually incurable. He'd 
better not come pranking around my 
chicken run again.” 

It was late February, and I remem- 
ber the bleak, dead cold that had set in, 
cold that was a rare thing for our Caro- 
lina hills. Flocks of sparrows and snow- 
birds had appeared to peck hungrily at 
all that the pigs and chickens didn't 
eat, 

“This one’s a killer,” Father would 
say of a morning, looking out at the 
whitened barn roof. “This one will 
make the shoats squeal.” 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1952, by Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co 
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My brother knew the fox 


with a secret love no 


A fire snapped all day in our cook- 
stove and another in the stone fiteplace 
in the living room, but still the farm- 
house was never warm. The leafless 
woods were bleak and empty, and I 
spoke of that to Father when I came 
back from my search. 

“It's always a sad time in the woods 
when the Seven Sleepers are under 
cover,” he said. 

“What sleepers are them?” | asked. 
Father was full of such woods lore 

“Why, all the animals that have got 
sense enough to hole up and stay hid 
in weather like this. Let’s see, how was 
it the old rhyme named them? 


Surly bear and sooty bat, 
Brown chuck and masked coon, 
Chippy-munk and sly skunk, 
And all the mousés 


‘Cept in men’s houses 


“And man would have joined them 
and made it eight, Granther Yeary al- 
ways said, if he'd had more sense.” 

“1 was wondering if the red fox 
mightn’t make it eight,” Mom said. 

Father shook his head. “Late winter's 
a high time for foxes. Time when they're 
out deviling, not sleeping.” 

My chest felt. hollow. I wanted to 
cry like Colin over our lost fox, but at 
fifteen a boy doesn't ery. Colin had 
squatted down on the floor and got out 
his small hammer and nails to start 
another new frame for a new picture. 
Maybe then he'd make a drawing for 
the frame and be able to forget his 
misery. It had been that way with him 
since he was five. 

I thought of the new dress Mom had 
brought home a few days before in a 
heavy cardboard box. That box cover 
would be fine for Colin to draw on. I 
spoke of it, and Mom's glance thanked 


still loved him, 


tame creature could give 


me as she went to get it. She and I 
worried a lot about Colin. He was small 
for his age, delicate and blond, his 
hair much lighter and softer than mine, 
his eyes deep and wide and blue. He 
was often sick, and I knew the fear 
Mom had that he might be predestined. 
I'm just ordinary, like Father. I'm the 
sort of stuff that can take it—tough and 
strong—but Colin was always sort of 
special 

Mom lighted the lamp. Colin began 
cutting his white cardboard carefully. 
Father's sharp glance turned on him 
now and again. 

“There goes the boy making another 
frame before there’s a picture for it,” 
he said. “It’s too much like cutting out 
a man’s suit for a fellow that’s, say, 
twelve years old. Who knows whether 
he'll grow into it?” 

Mom was into him then, quick. “Not 
a single frame of Colin’s has ever gone 
to waste. The boy has real talent, Sum- 
ter. It's time you realized it.” 

“Of course he has,” Father said. “All 
kids have ‘em. But they get over them.” 

“It isn’t the fox we're talking of,” 
Mom sniffed. 

“In a way it is. Ever since you started 
talking up Colin’s art I've had an in- 
valid for help around the place.” 

Father wasn’t as hard as he made 
out, I knew, but he had to hold a bal- 
ance against-all Mom’s frothing. For 
him the land was the thing, and all that 
pertained to it. I was following in 
Father's footsteps, true to form, but 
Colin threatened to break the family 
tradition with his leaning toward art, 
with Mom “aiding and abetting him,” as 
Father liked to put it. For the past two 
years she had had dreams of my 
brother's becoming a real artist and 
going away to the city to study. 





It wasn't that Father had no under- 
standing of such things. I could remem- 
ber, through the years, Colin lying on 
his stomach in the front room making 
pencil sketches, and how a good draw- 
ing would catch Father's eye halfway 
across the room, and how he would 
sometimes gather up two or three of 
them to study, frowning and muttering, 
one hand in his beard, while a great 
pride rose in Colin, and in me, too 
Most of Colin’s drawings were of the 
woods and wild things, and there 
Father was a master critic. He made 
out to scorn what seemed to him a 
passive, “white-livered” interpretation 
of nature through brush and pencil 
instead of rod and rifle 

At supper that night Colin could 
scarcely eat. Ever since he’d been able 
to walk, my brother had had a growing 
love of wild things, but Bandit had 
been like his very own, a gift of the 
woods. One afternoon a year and a half 
before, Father and Laban Small had 
been running a vixen through the hills 
with their dogs. With the last of her 
strength, the she-fox made for her den, 
not far from our house. The dogs had 
overtaken her and killed her just before 
she reached it. When Father and Laban 
came up, they'd found Colin crouched 
nearby holding her cub in his arms. 

Father had been for killing the cub, 
still too young to shift for itself, but 
Colin’s grief had brought Mom into it. 
We'd taken the youngster into the 
kitchen, all of us except Father gone a 
bit silly over the little thing. Colin had 
held it in his arms and fed it warm 
milk from a spoon 

“Watch out with all your soft ways,” 
Father had warned. “You'll make too 
much of him. Remember, you can’t 
make a dog out of a fox. Half of that 
little critter has to love, but the other 
half is a wild hunter. You boys will 
mean a whole lot to him while he’s a 
kit, but there'll come a day when you 
won't mean a thing to him and he'll 
leave you shorn.” 

For two weeks after that, Colin had 
nursed the cub, weaning it from milk 
to bits of meat. For a year they were 
always together. The cub grew fast. It 
was soon following Colin and me about 
the barnyard. It turned out to be a 
patch fox, with a saddle of darker fur 
across its shoulders 

I haven't the words to tell you what 
the fox meant to us. It was far more 
wonderful owning him than owning 
any dog. There was something rare and 
secret like the spirit of the woods about 
him, and back of his calm, straw-gold 
eyes was the sense of a brain the equal 
of a man’s The fox became Colin's 
whole life 

Each day, going and coming from 
school, Colin and I took long side trips 

(Continued on page 25) 


The Farmer 
(Continued from page 13) 


this emergency brought the losses 
down to $67,000,000 in fiscal 1952 and 
$61,000,000 in fiscal 1953. In 1952, 
Congress decreed that the sliding scale 
would not go into effect until after 
1954. 

In the 1952 campaign, President 
Eisenhower promised to keep the 90 
per cent high rigid supports through 
1954. But he also made plain he 
favored getting the flexible system in 
operation. In 1954 Congress passed a 
sliding scale law, under which sup- 
ports would drop to 82.5 per cent of 
parity in 1955—this year—and to 75 
per cent in 1956 

This year, then, marks the beginning 
of the new flexible system. Also, the 
Administration has again set up acre- 
age controls—though not as far-reach- 
ing as it wanted to because of pro- 
tests from Republican farm state Con- 
gressmen. 

That is the background to the 
shouting in the Farm Belt. Now what 
is the shouting about? 


Price-Cost Squeeze 


It is caused by the price-cost squeeze 
which has been growing tighter and 
tighter. (Of course, this squeeze has 
been tightest on farmers producing the 
six basic price-supported crops—wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, and to- 
bacco. Dairy farmers and poultry and 
cattle raisers, for example, have not 
been as tightly caught in the price-cost 
squeeze. ) 

Since February, 1951—peak during 
the Korean war—farm prices have de- 
clined 25 per cent. Fourteen per cent 
of the decline took place under Mr. 
Truman; 11 per cent under President 
Eisenhower. (See chart, page 17.) At 
the same time, farm costs have re- 
mained virtually stable. As a result, 
the parity ratio is now 84—the lowest 
since 1940, 

As for total farm net income, it is 
about 30 per cent (some $4,600,000,- 
000 less) below 1951. The present rate 
is the lowest 1942. About two- 
thirds of the drop has taken place 
under the Eisenhower Administration. 

As for average net income per farm 
it is now running at $2,050, compared 
to $2,819 in 1951. 

At the same time, the lower farm 
prices have not brought lower retail 
food prices. Retail food prices have 
changed less than 1 per cent since 
1951. Moreover, where the farmer got 
52 per cent of the retail food dollar 
in 1948, he is now getting only 40 
per cent. This means that marketing 
costs—distribution—have increased 12 
per cent 


since 


19 


A few weeks ago Vice-President 
Nixon told a farm gathering: “We do 
not believe that America’s farmers are 
getting their fair share of America’s 
unprecedented prosperity.” Most Demo- 
crats agree. But there is little agree 
ment on what should be done. 

Many Democrats—and quite a few 
farm state Republicans—want a return 
to the 90 per cent of parity supports. 
They argue that the lower supports are 
driving prices steadily downward 

But Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson disagrees. He argues that 
the decline in prices has been caused 
by the huge surpluses piled up under 
the Democrats. He says that “even 
when supplies began builidng up to 
dangerous proportions,” the Democrats 
did not lower support prices nor apply 
acreage controls. Thus, he charges, “the 
throttle was kept wide open and no 
body bothered to apply the brakes.” 


For Flexible Supports 


In support of his argument, he points 
to the fact that as of last June 30, the 
Government had over %$7,000,000,000 
invested in price support operations 
nearly $5,000,000,000 in stocks of 
produce which it owned outright, and 
about $2,000,000,000 in loans on stocks 
in storage, 

Moreover, Mr. Benson holds that 
the Government just cannot afford the 
losses under high Those 
losses in the last two fiscal years were 
$1,218,000,000—or $108,000,000 more 
than the total losses for all the years 


supports. 


since the price support program was 


started in 1933 

Mr. Benson insists that if the flexible 
program is continued, gradually de 
mand and supply will be brought into 
balance. Farm production will equal 
consumption. 

But the Administration believes that 
something should be done to give the 
farmer immediate relief. One of the 
plans advanced is to increase the pay 
ments farmers now get for applying 
conservation measures to their land 

Another so-called 
“rented acres” plan. The Government 
would pay farmers so much an acre 
$10 a year has been proposed—to with 
hold land from production and put it 
into grass or soil-improving legumes. 
But there are drawbacks here, too 
Farmers will not take kindly to getting 
$10 as a withdrawal subsidy for acres 
that normally realize $40 to $50, Con 
sequently, they will withdraw their 
poorer land, And with more intensive 
farming of the good acres, and more 
application of fertilizer they will prob 
ably produce as much as formerly. 

All in all, the problem is extremely 
tough. As a consequence, it is going to 
be around a long time, generating more 
and more political heat 


proposal is a 





Hallmark Cards invites you to the §@&t in a 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23RD 


| NBC-TV NETWORK + 90 MINUTES IN FULL COLOR 
_4 P.M. (EDT), 3 P.M. (EST & COT), 2 P.M. (CST), 1 P.M. (MST), 12 P.M. (PST) 


Maurice Evans, famous Actor-Producer, presents 
an exciting new monthly series of great plays star- 
ring some of the brightest talent in show business! 


MAURICE EVANS 





new series of dramatic television events 


NDER the guiding genius of Maurice Evans, 

the production of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” 
on Sunday, October 23rd, will launch an out- 
standing new series of television events on the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame. 

The first live television production of the 
popular Lewis Carroll classic will mark the 
American debut of the talented young English 
actress, Gillian Barber, as Alice. The all-star 
cast also includes Bobby Clark, Burr Tillstrom, 
Eva LeGallienne and Martyn Green. 

Maurice Evans, producer-host of the entire 
series for Hallmark Cards, will star as Dick 
Dudgeon in the second show “The Devil’s 
Disciple” on November 20. Noted Broadway 
star Dennis King will recreate his famous role 
of General Burgoyne in C+ orge Bernard 
Shaw’s witty, adventurous comedy. 


“The Corn is Green” starring the skyrocketing 
young Hollywood star, James Dean, will be the 
third show on December 11. Each of these fine 
shows is indicative of the high caliber entertain- 
ment ahead for you on the new Hallmark Hall 
of Fame! 


When you care enough to send the very best 





ce 


“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


V. What can a fellow do to keep his 
lips from chapping? | participate in out- 
door sports in fall and winter, and my 
lips get pretty raw and cracked. 


A. Get a small stick of lip pomade 
which you can buy at any drugstore for 
a few cents. Apply it whenever you 
spend much time outdoors. It is color- 
less, unnoticeable, and of great help 
if your lips chap easily, 


Q. | find it difficult to keep my nail 
polish from chipping and have to keep 
applying a polish every day. Is there 
any way to avoid this problem? 


A. Probably you're not applying your 
polish correctly. Do you first remove 
all the old polish, soap and rinse your 
nails thoroughly? Then do you remem- 
ber to remove a hairline of polish from 
the tip of the naii right after you've 
applied each coat? Your final coat of 
sealing polish is the only one which 
should go over the whole nail. 


Q. How can I get rid of blackheads? 


A. Inside and outside care is what 
your complexion needs if it has a tend- 
ency to form blackheads. Keep your 
diet low in starches, sweets, and fats, 


and be overscrupulous about cleaning 
your face. To remove already formed 
blackheads, wash your face thoroughly 
with soap and warm water. Rinse all 
soap off, and apply a hot towel or 
washcloth to the area you're treating. 
The warmth will make the blackhead 
come out more easily. With an extrac- 
tor or with a clean piece of gauze or 
tissue between your fingers, gently 
press out the blackhead. Swab with 
sterilized cotton dipped in peroxide. A 
few minutes later splash your face with 
cold water to close the pores. 


Clothes Care for Wet Weather. .. . 
Caught in a storm without raincoat or 
rubbers? No need for your clothes to 
look bedraggled if you take care of 
them as soon as you get home. Shake 
out wet coats and hang them on coat 
hangers in the open, away from heat. 
(A shower rack is a good place.) Empty 


~ the pockets—or they'll dry out-of-shape. 


Wipe off wet shoes with a cloth, then 
stuff them with newspapers. When dry, 
give them a good shine. Even wet felt 
hats can be brought back to shape. 
Gently wipe off the water with a cloth. 
Bring the hat back to shape with your 
fingers, and if you can, stuff it avith 
paper. When the hat is dry, hold it over 
a steaming pot of water and stroke it 
with a soft brush in the direction of 
the nap. 


Eyes Right. . . . No one will notice 
the beautiful color or shape of your 
eyes if they're tired-looking! Here are 
some ways to keep your eyes from 


Here’s Looking At You! 


fatiguing which most people don’t know 
about. When doing close work, rest 
your eyes at frequent intervals by look- 
ing at a blank wall or some distant 
object. Don’t read in unsteady lights or 
moving trains. 


. © o 


Date Bait 


Here’s the know-how 
Of getting a beau now: 


Hairdo polished, 
Never demolished. 


Skin scrubbed, 
Well-tubbed 


Make-up light, 
Eyes bright. 


Seams erect, 


Hemline checked. 


Nails clean. 
Figure lean 


In short, neat 
Equivalent of sweet! 


For Men Only. . + 
you adjust your belt, do it before a 
mirror. You may not realize it, but the 
tightness of your belt affects your 
trouser length. Unless you give some 
attention to the belt adjustment, your 
pants are apt to hitch up or sag down. 
For a really proper appearance, make 
sure your pants are not so long that 
they crease over your shoes and hit the 
back of your hee!. Nor should they be 
so short that they expose the ankle 
Correctly, the trousers should break 
slightly over your instep. 


The next time 


mummies PQ You NEED HAIR- CONDITIONING? uM 


dumeaed ” hal 


cream through 


Rinse the heir and the 


Massage 

the heir and onto the 
scalp theroughly. Let 
remain on hair 15 min. 


pb ... tap. wee — 
treatment, following the 
final shampoo rinse. 


scalp thoroughly with 
warm water. Rub dry or 
set the hair and dry. 





OW to Be Very, Very Popular is 

the name of a movie which came 
out last summer. If you're normal, it’s 
also a subject you give more and 
more thought to, as time goes by! 
There isn’t a person alive who really 
believes he can get by without the 
approval of others—and be happy about 
it. How’s it done? you wonder, 

There isn’t one big, all-inclusive for- 
mula, unfortunately. Let’s take this word 
“popularity” apart, and see what makes 
it tick: 


Q. I’ve always had plenty of dates 
with different boys. The trouble is, after 
a boy dates me two or three times, he 
drops me. How can | keep them inter- 
ested? 


A. Strange, isn’t it? Some of the 
wittiest, attractive girls around 
have that same problem. On the other 
hand, a Plain Jane whom nobody ever 
dates sometimes chances to meet a boy, 
dates him once—and keeps on dating 
him, for years and years. 

Actually, there might be reasons 
behind it which you haven't guessed. 
For one thing, a boy is easily capti- 
vated by a pretty face, a musical laugh, 
and some gay conversation. But he 
doesn’t stay captivated unless he dis- 
covers there’s more to a girl than meets 
the eye. In other words, a boy wants 
a girl who’s genuinely interested in 
him, not just a Saturday night date; 
one who's sincere, and who actually 


most 





News Syndicate Co.. Inc 
histicated ‘ 





“My date is a P 
if you don’t get Dad out, he'll sit 
around and talk nothing but football.” 


says something when she talks, not 
just supplies quick-and-witty come- 
backs. 

Perhaps you've relied too much on 
things thft are only skin-deep. Per- 
haps, too, you've scared boys away by 
giving the impression that you get 
bored easily, that prefer 
people to old, reliable ones Be honest: 
Are you really just as considerate, just 
as much fun on the third or fifth or 
seventh date as you were on the first? 
Can you really carry on a serious, in- 
telligent discussion, after all the banter 
is over? 

If you don't “wear well” with boys, 
perhaps your answer lies in one of 
those questions. Give a boy a chance 
to know the real you. “Sincerity” is a 
key word here. If you have that, he'll 
stick around. 


you new 


Q. | want everybody to like me. But 
it seems that every time I make neu 
friends, my old crowd drops me. What 
can I do? 


A. Everybody wants to be popular, 
and everybody should be the kind of 
person who's well liked by the people 


he knows. However, neither you nor 


anybody else can be “bosom buddy and 
boon companion” to every person you 
know. Nor should you want to be. 

It's generally true that “like attracts 
like.” As a result, you'll naturally feel 
closer to the people whose interests 
are the same as yours. 

Actually, friends don’t just happen— 
they're chosen. That’s what makes win- 
ning a new friend such 4 pleasant ex- 
perience. By giving you his friendship, 
that person is really saying, “Here's 
someone I enjoy sharing things with- 
someone I enjoy being with.” He’s sin- 
gling you out for some very special 
attention. 

That doesn’t mean you should limit 
yourself to a tight little circle of friends. 
There are probably many different peo- 
ple with whom you enjoy doing differ- 
ent things. And it doesn’t mean you 
should ignore the people with whom 
you don’t have quite so much in com- 
mon. 

Here's the point we're trying to 
make: You're always going to have 
some friends who are closer to you 
than others. Don’t feel that your old 
friends “don't like you” or that they're 
snubbing you because of the new 
friends fust remember 


you ve found 


By GAY HEAD 


not to crawl completely into a shell 
new friendships aren't going to come 
crawling in after you. 


Q. I get along fine with people my 
own age, but I can't seem to think of 
anything to say to older people. What 
do people like my date’s parents like 
to talk about? 


A. Believe it or not, your date’s par- 
ents are likely to enjoy discussing the 
same things you do—or at any rate 
some of the things you do, And the 
best way to make a hit with them (or 
any adult) is to relax and be yourself, 
They don’t want you suddenly to turn 
into another person, just because you're 
talking to them and not the fellow 
down the street. They're interested 
in knowing this boy their daughter 
likes, and ten to one they'll try to put 
you at ease. 

A television show 
you particularly enjoyed 
chances of winning the 
Saturday, a friend of your parents who 
also knows these people—almost any 
thing will do for a conversation ice 
breaker. Either Mr. or Mrs. Doakes is 
bound to take up where you left off 
so don’t worry about awkward silences 
If you admire their home, say so 
they'll appreciate your thoughtfulness 
and admire your good taste! If they 
ask your opinion in polities, tell them 
frankly (but not at great 
where you stand, 

Perhaps they'll ask you about your 
self. They're not prying, but they're 
naturally interested in the fellow who's 
claiming their daughter's attention, at 
least for an evening. Tell them your 
plans for after high school, a little 
about the hobby puttering 
around with 

Another thing: Some time during the 
conversation, tell them your plans for 
the evening. Say, “Karen and I thought 
we'd take in the Para 
mount.” And if want to 
get them on your side, you might add 
“We should be home by 11. Will that 
be all right?” It’s little things like that 
which should put you solidly “in” with 
Karen's Mom and Dad! 

The important thing to remember is 
this: Adults read the same newspapers, 
see the same TV programs, and know 
many of the same people that you do 
Their language isn't all that different 
from yours. Also, they want just as 
much for you to like them, as you do 
to be liked, Give it a try—you're 
likely to discover that chatting with 
Karen's parents is a pleasure, not a 
chore! 
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No Soft Davenport He! 


AY DOWN South, they scream that 
Joe Childress of Auburn is the 
greatest fullback in the land. Way out 
West, they roar for Bob Davenport, 
workhorse of the great U.C.L.A. Bruins. 
Who is my pick? Don't be silly. Who 
wants to start a revolution? Anyway, 
there’s little to choose between them. 
Both boys are out of this world. So 
let's call it a draw 

While my spies are out getting the 
facts and figures on Childress, let's take 
a look at this streetcar named Daven- 
port. A big powerful fellow, standing 
6-feet tall and weighing a rousing 196 
pounds, Bob can knock you off your 
trolley when he hits you. 

His coach, Red Sanders, raves about 
him. He says, “To make a success of 
the single wing attack, you need a great 
spinning, running fullback. Bob is that 

and more. He's the greatest all-around 
fullback I've ever seen.” f 

It's no accident that since Bob took 
over the fullback slot two years ago, 
U.C.L.A. has lost only two games (as 
of September 20). The Bruin Bomber 
is the greatest ground-gaining fullback 
in U.C.L.A. history. His two-year totals 
read 917 net yards in 218 carries for 


a 4,02 average and 108 points. He tied 
for top scoring honors in the Pacific 
Coast Conference last fall and was 
named on the All-American team 
picked by the football writers. 

He practically ruined a tremendous 
Maryland line last year in the hardest- 
hitting football game ever seen in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum. He carried the 
ball no less than 23 times without a 
fumble—despite the fact that the Ter- 
rapins were hitting like wild buffaloes. 
Bob scored both touchdowns in his 
team’s terrific 12-7 victory. 

After the game, Maryland's coach, 
Jim Tatum, tipped his hat to Bob. He 
pointed out that “The greatest per- 
centage of fumbles in the single wing 
come on bucks. And yet Davenport 
carried the ball 23 times without letting 
it get knocked out of his hands. Let me 
tell you, I don’t look forward at all to 
playing against a fullback as good 
as he.” 

But hitting a line is only one of Bob's 
talents, He also happens to be the great 
est blocker on the team and one of its 
super defensive men. He's a savage, 
deadly tackler and a real bird-dog 
against passes. 





PRE-SEASON TOP-TEN FOOTBALL FAVORITES 


THOUGH the football season is well under way, we'd like to list the 
pre-season top-ten favorites as crystal-balled by the country’s out- 
standing experts. At the end of the year, we'll check back and see who 
came closest to hitting the ball on the head. Five teams appear on 
everybody's list—Oklahoma, Michigan, Maryland, U. C. L. A., 
Ohio State 


and 
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It’s interesting to note that Paul 
Larson, George Shaw, and John Brodie, 
who burned up the nation with their 
passing last year, couldn't toss a touch 
down against U.C.L.A. A “pigeon” 
named Davenport had a lot to do 
with it. 

The Bruin Bomber hails from Jordan 
High School in Long Beach, Calif., 
where he was named “Back of the Year” 
in 1951. In street clothes, he looks like 
anything but an All-American fullback. 
He doesn’t appear to weigh more than 
175 pounds, and his glasses give him 
a “book-worm” appearance. 

He’s one of the nicest fellows you can 
ever hope to meet. A fine student, he’s 
always looking to help his fellow man. 
He's a member of the North Long 
Beach Brethren Church and is a leade: 
in the Campus Crusade for Christ. He 
became interested in the Crusade while 
in the 11th grade in high school. The 
fellow who inspired him was Donn 
Moomaw, the 1952 U.C.L.A. All-Amer 
ican linebacker who's now attending 
the Princeton Seminary. 

Bob talks to youth and church groups 
throughout California about twice a 
week. Sometimes his wife, Barbara, who 
also attends U.C.L.A., goes along with 
him and speaks to girls’ groups. 

Moviewise, Bob is a big Walt Disney 
fan. He doesn’t have any favorite actor, 
actress, or singer. But he does “go” for 
Hugo Winterhalter’s band, At U.C.L.A 
he’s majoring in physical education 
His big ambition is to work with young 
men, either as a coach or a recreation 
director. 

The biggest thrill of his career was 
“helping beat Maryland last year.” Oh, 
yes, he’s got a nickname. It's “Pogo.” 
His teammates began calling him that 
after watching his pogo-stick ramming 
action when hitting a line. 

Hraman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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through the woods, looking for Bandit. 
Wild things’ memories were short, we 
knew; wed have to find him soon or 
the old bond would be broken. 

Ever since I was ten I'd been allowed 
to hunt with Father, so I was good at 
reading sic. But, in a way, Colin knew 
more about the woods and wild things 
than Father or I. What came to me 
from long observation Colin seemed to 
know by instinct. 

It was Colin who felt out, like an 
Indian, the stretch of woods where 
Bandit had his den, who found the first 
slim small foxprint in the damp earth. 
And then, on an afternoon in March, 
we saw him. I remember the day well, 
the racing clouds, the wind rattling the 
tops of the pine trees and swaying the 
Spanish moss. Bandit had just come 
out of a clump of laurel; in the maze 
of leaves behind him we caught a 
glimpse of a slim red vixen, so we knew 
he had found a mate. She melted from 
sight like-a shadow, but Bandit turned 
to watch us, his mouth open, his tongue 
lolling as he smiled his old foxy smile. 
On his thin chops I saw a telltale 
chicken feather. 

Colin moved silently forward, his 
movements so and casual he 
seemed to be standing still. He called 
Bandit’s name, and the fox held his 
ground, drawn to us with all his senses. 
For a few moments he let Colin actu- 
ally put an arm about him. It was then 
I knew that he loved us still, for all of 
Father's warnings. He really loved us 
back, with a fierce, secret love no tame 
thing ever gave. But the urge of his 
life just them was toward his new mate. 
Suddenly he whirled about and disap- 
peared in the laurels. 

Colin looked at me with glowing eyes. 
“We haven't really lost him, Stan. When 
hé gets through with his spring spark- 
ing, he may come back. But we've got 
to show ourselves to him a lot so he 
won't forget.” 

“It's a go,” 1 said 


quiet 


“Promise not to say a word to Father,” 


Colin said, and I agreed. For I knew 
by that chicken feather that Bandit had 
been up to no good 

A week later the woods were bydding 
and the thickets were rustling with all 
manrier of wild things. But Colin man- 
aged to get a glimpse of Bandit every 
few days. He couldn't get close, though, 
for the spring running was a lot more 


important to a fox-than any human be- | 


ings were. 
Every now and then, Colin got out 
his framed box cover and looked at it, 


but he never drew anything on it; he | 
never even picked up his pencil. I re- | 
member wondering if what Father had | 





said about framing a picture before you 
had one had spoiled something for him. 

I was helping Father with the plant- 
ing now, but Colin managed to be in 
the woods every day. By degrees he 
learned Bandit’s range, where he drank 
and rested and where he was likely to 
be according to the time of day. One 
day he told me how he had petted Ban- 
dit again, and how they had walked 
together, a long way in the woods. All 
this time we had kept his secret from 
Father. 


As summer came on, Bandit began to 
live up to the prediction Father had 
made. Accustomed to human beings, he 
moved without fear about the scattered 
farms of the region, raiding barns and 
hen runs that other foxes wouldn’t have 
dared to go near. And he taught his 
wild mate to do the same, Almost every 
night they got into some poultry house, 
and, by June, Bandit was not only kill 
ing chickens and ducks but feeding on 
eggs and young chicks whenever he got 
the chance. 
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LAYING THE FIRST ATLANTIC 
TELEPHONE CABLE 


Ne Bae 


This summer the ship you see above began lay- 
ing the first Atlantic telephone cable. When this 
tremendous job is finished, people will be able 
to call Europe far more easily than ever before. 
This historic cable is being laid by the Bell 
System in co-operation with British and Cana 
dian organizations 


These men aren't hospital attendants. They'ré 
working on special cable parts called repeaters 
Every forty miles repeaters in the cable boost 
your voice volume so it won't die out going across 
the Atlantic. Even a speck of dust can harm these 
sensitive amplifiers. Therefore, they're made in 
a factory kept as clean as a hospital. 
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The cable runs for 2260 nautical miles along the floor of the Atlantic—the longest telephone cable 
in the world. In some places it is three miles deep—and under 6000 pounds of pressure! 


You can always expect progress from your telephone company—and 
that includes conquering the Atlantic to make telephone service better, 


* 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Stories of his doings came to us from 
many sources, for he was still easily 
recognized by the dark patch on his 
shoulders. Many a farmer took a shot 
at him as he fled, and some of them set 
out on his trail with dogs, but they 
always returned home without even 
sighting him. For Bandit was familiar 
with all the dogs in the region and he 
knew a hundred tricks to confound 
them. He got a reputation that year 
beyond that of any fox our hills had 
known. His confidence grew, and he 
gave up wild hunting altogether and 
lived entirely off the poultry farmers 
By September, the hill farmers banded 
together to hunt him down 

It was Father who brought home the 
news one night, All time-honored rules 
of the fox chase were to be broken in 
this hunt; if the dogs couldn't bring 
Bandit down, he was to be shot on 
sight. | was stricken and furious. I re- 
member the misery of Colin's face in 
the lamplight. Father, who took pride 
in all the ritual of the hunt, had re- 
fused toe a party to such an affair, 
though in justice he could do nothing 
but sanction any sort of hunt, for Ban- 
dit, as old Sam Wetherwax put it, had 
been “purely getting in the Lord’s hair.” 

The hunt began next morning, and it 
was the biggest turnout our hills had 
known. There were at least twenty 


mounted men in the party and as many 
dogs. Father and | were working in the 
lower field as they passed along the 
river road. Most of the hunters carried 
rifles and they looked ugly. 

Twice during the morning | went up 
to the house to find Colin, but he. was 
nowhere around. As we worked, Father 
and I could follow the progress of the 
hunt by the distant hound music on 
the breeze. We could tell just where 
the hunters first caught sight of the fox 
and where Bandit was leading the dogs 
during the first hour. We knew as well 
as if we'd seen it how Bandit rdéused 
another fox along Turkey Branch and 
forced it to run for him, and how the 
dogs swept after it for twenty minutes 
before they sensed their mistake 

Noon came, and Colin had not come 
in to eat. After dinner, Father didn’t go 
back to the field. He moped about, lis- 
tening to the hound talk. He didrtt like 
what was on any more than I did, and 
now ahd again I caught his smile of 
satisfaction when we heard the broken, 
angry notes of the hunting horn, telling 
that the dogs had lost the trail or had 
run another fox. 

I was restless, and I went up into the 
hills in mid-afternoon. I ranged the 
woods for miles, thinking all the time 
of Colin. Time lost all meaning for me, 
and the short day was nearing an end 


" Wihon makes footballs that 


want to be caught!” 


yj 


when I heard the horn talking again, 
telling that the fox had put over an- 
other trick. All day he had deviled the 
dogs and mocked the hunters. This new 
trick and the coming night would work 
to save him. I was wildly glad as I 
moved down toward Turkey Branch 
and stood listening for a time by the 
deep, shaded pool where for years we 
boys had gone swimming, sailed boats 
and dreamed summer dreams. 
Suddenly, out of the corner of my 
eye, I saw the sharp ears and thin, 
pointed mask of a fox—in the water 
almost beneath me. It was Bandit, 
craftily sybmerged there, all but his 
head, resting in the cool water of the 
pool and the shadow of the two big 
beeches that spread above it. He must 
have run forty miles or more since 
morning. And he must have hidden in 
this place before. His knowing, crafty 
mask blended perfectly with the shad 
ows and a mass of drift and branches 
that had collected by the bank of the 
pool. He was so still that a pair of 
thrushes flew up from the spot as I 
came up, not knowing he was there. 
Bandit’s bright, harried eyes were 
looking right at me. But I did not look 
at him direct. Some woods instinct, 
swifter than thought, kept me from it. 
So he and I as in another world, 
(Continu@d on page 29) 





says Hugh McElhenny, star halfback 
of the San Francisco 49ers 


“Almost any time you take a pass—especially 
in the flat or on a buttonhook—you're hit 
fast and hard! It’s tough not to fumble, but 
that’s where Wilson footballs are great. 
Because the leather has a more prominent 
pebble, you get an extra good grip. The new 


for many of the fall’s 
clashes. 


college New 


ages 
Frain, apectlly tanned, 


"ees 


slimmer shape makes ’em easier to control 
when you're passing or punting, too. You'll 
notice the difference yourself, the minute you 


get your hands on a Wilson!” 





Witson Combination Helmet end Piast 
face Mask. Solid color Tenite 


transparent 
for exact fit. 


... world’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 


WESON SPORTING GOODS Co. CHICAGO - Bronch offices in Now Yort. San Fronciseo end 26 other orindioal cites. (A sbsidiary of Wilson & Co.. ined 





Stars Over Hollywood 
By 


Roy Hawing, San Francisco, Calif. 
® Starred words refer to mevies 
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ACROSS 


. Star of A Star Is Born. 

. TV documentary ___. It Now. 

. Tennessee Valley Authority (abbr.). 

. Advertisement (abbr.). 

. Conceit. 

. Olivia _..._ Havilland. 

. He starred in Brigadoon (first name). 

. Star of A Place in the Sun. 
Now repeating in film role he made 
famous in Broadway's King and I 
(first name). 

. Francis — the Navy. 

. Infantry ( abbr.) 

. Star of The Kentuckian ( initials). 

. He starred in Battle Cry (first name). 

. Pedestal ( abbr.) 
Standing Room Only (abbr. ) 

. Famous Astaire-Rogers musical, Fly- 
ing Down to —— 

3. Recede, flew back 

. Popular film series about Ma and Pa 
Kettle started with film The — 
and I, 

_ and behold! 

. Military (abbr. ) 

. Railroad ( abbr.) 
This word usually appears at the con- 
clusion of a film 

. Place to eat 

. Distress signal 

. Chemical symbol for sodium. 

. Birthdays reveal it 

. Perform, execute 

. Actor Andrews 

. Young star Hovey of Private 
War of Major Benson. 


Star of Strategic Air Command 
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. Mexican film star Dolores 

. Old English for you. 

. Star of The Prodigal ( initials ), 
. Star of The Barefoot Contessa ( first 


DOWN 


You and me. 
Rio. 


name ). 


. Our continent (abbr.). 
. Star of The Virgin Queen. 


Winner of last year’s Academy 
Award 


. He was the villain in Foxfire ( first 


name ). 

Nickname for Yale University. 
Popular Italian star. 

Away from. 

To provide with a new sound track. 


2. Recent re-issue of Camille has revived 


interest in this famous star 


. Scarlett in Gone with the Wind, 


Poet who wrote Murder in the 
Cathedral ( initials). 

Star of Seven Little Foys (first name). 
Prefix denoting priority 

Film star Lassie is one. 

Male star of Interrupted Melody (fist 
name ) 

He starred in The Country Girl ( first 
name ) 

He played Othello and Macbeth in 
movies 

Belle Watling in Gone with the Wind 
(first name), 

Famous dancer —— Slavenska 
starred in French film Ballerina 

She's in Pete Kelly's Blues 

Cowboy star —— Cameron 

Like his father he’s known for spooky 
roles (first name), 

Not hers, but —. 

‘Et Brute!” (Caesar). 
Famous Italian director a 
Vittorio Sita 
Nickname of star of Untamed 

U. 8. 8. Missouri's nickname, Mighty 


star, 
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Simple Facts on Photo Fun 
FAST DEVELOPER FOR SLOW LENSES 


You may not have the fastest lens on your 
camera—but with FR's X-500 Film Devel- 
oper for “Available Light” Photography 
you'll take pictures as though you had one! 
It adds che equivalent of two to four stops 
of lens speed to any film you use—and that 
means that Tri-X film can be upped to 
ASA 2000! 

With that much film speed you can easily 
use your highest shutter setting to cover 
the fastest sports action—and at the same 
time use the small lens opening that gives 
your pictures sharpness from the front of 
the camera out to Infinity! 

Switch to FR’s X-500 and you'll cover 
the next basketball game—without flash 
bulbs! A quart of X-500 in concentrate 
form is only 99¢—-and it mixes with water 
to form a gallon of developer. The firs: few 
flashbulbs you won’t have to use will pay 
for it, nacherly! 

Your dealer also has the new FR X-35B 
Super Fine Grain Developer for All Film 
outstanding because, unlike most other fine 
grain developers, it does NOT cause loss of 
film speed. 

And if you've been jumpin’ with joy 
over the new thin-emulsion films like Adox, 
latch onto the new FR X-22 Concentrated 
Compensating Developer-~with the “zip” 
that thin-emulsion negs need. It’s in packets, 
3 for 75¢, and it makes the kind of nega 
tives from which murals are born. : 


ALL BUT THE KITCHEN SINKI 


You might have gotten into photography 
with Mom's soup bowls and other odd'n'- 
ends. But if you're helping a buddy start 
off in our exciting hobby—do it the way 


ankly speaking 








you'd have liked——with the complete set— 
everything. 

Get your dealer to show him the FR 
Home Developing and Enlarging Outfit 
and for $29.95, he’s got the works the 
famous FR developing tank, FR chemicals, 
trays—and a surprisingly fine, easy-to-use 
enlarger. Your friend will develop and en- 
large his very first night. FR also has small- 
er kits for beginner-budgets. They make 
photography easy-to-do . . . right off! 

Send for a FREE FR “Little Man” light 
pull that GLOWS in the dark. 


THE FR CORPORATION 


951-5 Brack Avenue New York 51, N. Y. 








announcing the... 
Scholastic 

MARSH 77 

Gd Don Art Award 


A new classification 


Sponsored by the 
MARSH 77 Felt-Point Pen 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 
FELT PEN DRAWING 


Entries may be drawings, commercial 
illustrations, sketches, posters, design, 
visual aids, or lettering. They must be 
rendered with felt pen and felt pen ink 
in black or in any combination of colors 
and black. (20 National Awards— 


MARSH “77” Felt-Point Pen, sponsor.) 


The MARSH 77 
looks like a fountain pen, 
but here's the difference: 
The felt point makes a 
smooth, continuous flow of 
ink for fine to bold art 
effects of pen, pencil, 
brush, crayon, charcoal 
or dry brush. Ink is in- 
stant drying, smear proof. 


at 
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department 
stores. 


BOOKLETS 
Send for free “Quickie 
Course’ in Drawing and 
Lettering and Rules 
Booklet how to 
Win a Felt Pen Art 
Award 


C22 O22 O22 @e ee 
| MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN 
10 Marsh Bidg. Beltevinie, 1 

| Send me FREE Quickie Course and Rules 


| Booklet on MARSH 77 Art Award offered 
| '» Scholastic Magazine 
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First prize, Sports Classification, 


1955 ScholasticAnsco Photography 


Awards, by Paul Richards, 17, Alex. Hamilton H. §., Los Angeles, Calif. 


We're sure that all tried and true 
camera fans have shot plenty of pic 
tures this past summer, most or all of 
them just for fun. Now the season is 
here for shooting for prizes! 

Last year 86 cash and merchandise 
prizes were awarded to winners in the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
Scores of students in junior and senior 
high schools received commendations, 
of which they can well be proud, How 
about you? How about going out for 
one of those big cash prizes in the 
Photography Awards this year? If you 
like to use a camera, if you have some 
initiative and imagination, and if you 
like to earn money and recognition, 
here’s your opportunity. Write for the 
Rules Booklet to: Camera Editor, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd_St., 


| New York 36, N. Y 


See That Traveling Exhibit 


Would you like to see some of the 
outstanding photographs taken by high 
school students in last year's Scholastic 
Ansco Photography Awards? Ask your 
teacher or principal to write us and 
have your school included for our Trav 
eling Salon of outstanding photographs 
from last year’s Awards, 

There are 24 beautiful black-and 
white and three full-color photographs, 
enlarged and mounted for easy exhibit- 
ing. There’s no charge for this traveling 
show. You simply ask to have your 
school put on the list; and when your 
show is over, you pack the pictures up 
ind forward them to another school 


You'll find the exhibit fun, and no 
doubt your teachers and your parents 
“will, too. Ask your teacher to write the 
Camera Editor at the address in column 
at left 


Wanted: Camera Club News 


What has your Camera Club been 
doing during the summer? Write and 
give us the news. We'll publish the 
most interesting stories in our Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin. 

Would you like to exchange informa 
tion with other Camera Clubs through 
out the country? Just fill in the follow 
ing coupon and send it to us. We'll also 
be glad to send you, free, our booklet, 
“How to Organize a Camera Chub.” 





CAMERA EDITOR 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your free ‘‘Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 

Name 

Address 


School 
Address 
Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 

Yes Ne 
if not, would you like our free 
beoklet on “How to Organize a 
Camera Club’? 


Yes Ne 
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indirectly, with feeling but without 
sign or greeting. 

Suddenly I saw that Colin was stand- 
ing almost beside me. Silently as a 
water snake, he had come out of the 
bushes and stood there. Our eyes met, 
and a quick and secret smile passed be- 
tween us. It rare moment in 
which I really “met” my brother, when 
something of his essence flowed into 
me and I knew all of him. I've never 
lost it since. 

My eyes still turned from the fox, my 
heart pounding. I moved quietly away 
and Colin moved with me. He whistled 
softly as we went, pretending to busy 
ourselves along the bank of the stream. 
There was magic in it, as if by will 
we wove a web of protection about the 
fox, a ring-pass-not that none might 
penetrate. It was so, too, we felt, in 
the brain of Bandit, and that doubled 
the charm. To us he was still the little 
pet we had carried about in our arms 
on countless summer afternoons. 

Two hundred yards upstream, we 
stopped beside slim, fresh tracks in the 
mud, where Bandit had entered the 
branch. The tracks angled upstream. 
But in the water the wily creature had 
turned down. 

We climbed the far bank to wait, and 
Colin told me how Bandit’s secret had 
been his secret ever since an afternoon 
three months before when he’d watched 
the fox swim downstream to hide in 
the deep pool. Today he'd waited on 
the bank, feeling that Bandit, hard 
pressed by the dogs, might again seek 
the pool for sanctuary 

We looked back once as we turned 
homeward, He stil] had not moved. We 
didn’t know until later that he was 
killed that same night by a chance 
hunter, as he crept from his hiding 
place. 

That evening, Colin worked a long 
time on his framed box cover that had 
lain about the untouched all 
summer. He kept at it all the next day 
too. I had never seen him work so hard 
I seemed to sense in the air the feeling 
he was putting into it, how he was 


was a 


house 


believing his picture into being. It was | 


evening before he finished it. Without 
a word, he handed it to Father. Mom 
and I went and looked over his shoul- 
der. 

It was a delicate and intricate pencil 


drawing of the deep branch pool, and | 
there was Bandit’s head and watching, | 


fear-filled eyes hiding there amid the 


leaves and shadows, woven craftily into | 


the maze of twigs and branches as if 


by nature’s art itself. Hardly a fox there | 


at all, but the place where he wag—or 
should have been. | recognized it. in- 





stantl, but Mom gave a sort of sniff. 

“I'll declare,” she said, “it's mazy as 
a puzzle. It just looks like a lot of sticks 
and leaves to me.” 

Long minutes of study passed before 
Fathers eye picked out the picture's 
secret, as few men’s could have. I laid 
that to Father's being a born hunter. 
That was a picture that might have 
been done especially for him. In fact, 
I guess it was, 

Finally he turned to Colin with his 
deep, slow smile. “So that’s how Ban- 
dit fooled them all,” he said. He sat 
holding the picture with a sort of ten- 
derness for a long while we 
glowed in the warmth of the shared 
secret, That was Colin's moment. Co- 
lin’s art stopped being a pox to Father 
right there. And later, when the time 
came for Colin to go to art school, it 
was Father who was his solid backer. 

Well, you see now the connection be- 
tween that picture and this last thing 
Colin did that everybody's talking 
about, and maybe why he came to call 
this one Last Cover. That's a hunting 
term and it could have been the title 
of that boyhood picture of the fox, I 
have talked about the picture with men 
who know, since it was sent to me as 
next of kin. It will give my brother 
lasting fame, they say. It will make 
Colin, “even though he {is missing in 


time, 


29 


Korea and may never paint another. 

I have thought a lot about it these 
last weeks. Here I am, alive and every- 
thing—the ordinary one, just a stalk of 
the family bush—without a scratch aft- 
er all the fighting down there. And a 
fellow like Colin was cut down in the 
first weeks. I want to do the right 
thing with what is left of him; I want 
his pictures to hang where the most 
people can see them. 

It’s strange how you have to look 
so hard at Last Cover—like that other 
picture~and then it sort of looms on 
you like the first time you saw the face 
of the man in the moon, And everybody 
seems to see a different thing in it. 

That's a quality of rea) art, they tell 
me; you see what you need to see, or 
what you are able to put into the pic- 
ture. That thin, bearded boy, hiding 
there in fear and pain and misery in 
the mud and leaves, suddenly comes 
out at you, To many people it is the 
face of their own boy. Others see all 
suffering mankind there, or just Man, 
and the threat and uncertainty of these 
times. And others see the face of the 
crucified Christ, with the thorns on His 
head, in the pain-rent face with the 
closed eyes that startle you by seeming 
to open for you in certain moods or in 
certain lights. I don’t know. Myself, | 
see the face of a hunted fox. 
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"NOTHING TO rr ) 
NIGHTTIME SHOTS 
ARE AS EASY AS 
DAYTIME SNAPS 
WITH SYLVANIA 





it’s so easy to take any picture with a 
Press 25 —the all-purpose flashbulb! 


Catch all the ghosts and goblins this Hallow- 
een... flash them with Press 25 flashbulbs by 
Sylvania. Then you'll get a batch of beauties 
to share with your friends—perhaps to get in 


the gshool paper. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC, 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y, 


SYLVANIA’ 


' Phess 25s by Sylvania give you the right light 


for normal picture-taking. Crisp, clear pictures 
from as near as 6 feet to as far back 

as 25 feet... stop fast 

action cold, 


outsells all other brands of flashbulbs combined 
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308 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 25¢ 


scarce Trieste Collection 
ome vee ye plea, Latest Wild Animal Set— 
ote 


ywing the Lous, Beer, (hamots 


Inehwtin 
Vaited 
in gorgeous multi 

Deer, ot¢., Mtamps from rict-torg, Trieste are beogening 
very waree. These are only part the big collection 
508 all different foreign stamps Cataloging $7.00 that 


you_get for only 26¢ to introduce our als 
loFar STAMP Co., DEFT. SAH, , 0. Bex 
West Farms Gtation Now 


York 40, WY 
Uslontes High Value Pictorials, ote 


Complete Collection plus Hig Illustrated 


Magecine all free with approvals. Bend S¢ for postage 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
tnetudes Triangles Barly United States 
Animels — Commemoratives Hritish 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 38, Toronto, Can. 


STAMP “a fecomne. oe’ RRA BI 
More than 100 diff fascinating, iotri 
guing stamps from Bure Africa, fo 
America endinavia, Malkens, Asia, ® 


ete. weed stamps and woused stamps, you will be thrilied! 
All given to approval service applicants sending post 
cae TATHAM STAMP OO... SPRINGFIELD 02, MASS 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 
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tiger, “ee 





| MINT BRITISH 
e AFRICAN STAMPS 


Rush coupon! Newest issue Elizabeth II stamps, 
ali mint, all different, all yours —- FREE! Scarce, 
beautiful 2-color stamps from obscure African coun- 
tries, Nigeria, Basut , Gambia, St. Helena — 
many others! MORE 

color reprod: 


and story World's Rarest Stamp, 
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inspection. Limited offer — rush coupon 
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108BA, Calais, Maine. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Notions Stamp Clubs 


Items of Special Interest 


From time to time this column will 
report on new books, catalogues, acces- 
sories, and other stamp items. Here are 
some you might like to have: 

Bam's Stamp Courier. This is a free 
four-page stamp bulletin, which is to be 
published about every two months. To 
get on the mailing list send a post card 
to: The Stamp Center, L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark 7, N. J. The Courier also 
will carry news about coins. 

Honoring the United Nations. This 
is a 33-page album, in three colors, 
published by Ayal Publications, 101 
West 85th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 
The album, a tribute to the U. N.’s 10th 
anniversary, covers stamps issued by 19 
nations in honor of the U. N. and its 
agencies. A short text describes each 
stamp. The price is $1.98 for the pages 
alone. A gold-imprinted binder costs 
$2.00. Blank pages are 10 for 60 cents. 

Teach Yourself Stamp Collecting, by 
Fred J. Melville. Many phases of the 
hobby are covered in this 190-page 
book. One section deals with curiosities 
and errors in stamps. Price: $1.50. Pub 
lished by Soccer Associates, 10 Over 
look Terrace, New York 33, N. Y. 

The U. S. Specialized Catalog of 
First Day Covers, edited by Leo Au- 
gust. Here are listings and prices of all 
U. S. and U. N. first day covers. You'll 
also find a chapter on the proper way 
to collect covers. Price: 50 cents. Pub- 
lished by Washington Stamp Exchange, 
Newark 2, N. J. 

How to Collect Stamps. Along with 
this 12-page booklet, you receive 50 
lifferent stamps. It's published by Pot- 
O’-Gold, Box 643, Litchfield, Conn. 
Price: 10 cents. 


This isn’t a stamp. it's the embi@h of 
PIPEX, the Sth Int'l. Philatelic exhibition. 
Rules for entering FIPEX competitions 
have been sent to all members of the 
U. N. Stamp Clubs. For an application 
form to join the Clubs write to: U. N. 
Clubs, 33 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


i" "Tops, don't miss. “i iGood. 
“Fair. Save your money. 


Mii TRIAL (MGM. Produced by 
Charles Schnee. Directed by Mark 
Robson.) 


Here is a high-voltage drama that 
provides an exciting and thoughtful ex- 
perience—almost of the same calibré as 
last year’s award-winning On the Water- 
front. 

Trial’s equally timely story has been 
adapted by Don Mankiewicz from his 
own Harper's Prize novel. It tells the 
story of a young law school teacher 
(Glenn Ford) who takes on the de 
fense of a Mexican teen-ager who is 
accused of murder in a California town. 

Unknown to lawyer Ford, the Com- 
munist party tries to take over (or “in 
filtrate”) the youth’s defense campaign. 
Ford’s secretary (Dorothy McGuire) 
turns out to be a “fellow traveler.” Ford 
gets a rude awakening when he discov- 
ers that his associate defense attorney 
(Arthur Kennedy) is a card-carrying 
Red. Kennedy intends to “throw” the 
trial so the Commies can gain a new 
martyr. The Reds want the teen-ager 
executed so they can blame his death 
on American racial prejudice. 

Trial is thus both a spine-tingling 
dramatic show and a biting exposé of 
Red tactics and Red distortions. But 
Trial also has some blunt things to say 
about headline-seeking anti-Red zealots 
whose methods can be almost as ugly 
and undemocratic as the methods of 
the Reds themselves 

Ford, Kennedy, and Miss McGuire 
are excellent in their parts. So are John 
Hodiak as the district attorney, Rafael 
Campo as the teen-ager, and Juano 
Hernandez as the trial judge 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii i"Teps, don't miss. i i" Good 
Ai Pair. Save your money. 
Musical—(M) Doru 
Western—(W 


“vv Romeo and Juliet (D); Marty 
(D); The African Lion (Y). 
i“'Land of the Pharaohs (D); My Sis 
ter Eileen (M); Ulysses (D); The Left 
Hand of God (D); It’s Always Fair 
Weather (M) 

#Moonfleet (D); Land of Fury (D) 
“Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D). 


Drama—(D Comedy—(C) 


mentary—(¥ Animated Cartoon A) 


Frec! Valuable Mystery Set 

To approval purchasers. Write now for your 
first selection and price list. See old stamps 
and new from all parts of the world. Meg- 


| titech, 3701 Cottage Grove, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Look Who's Talking! 


The customer settled himself and let 
the barber put the towel around him. 
Then he told the barber, “Before we 
start, I know the weather's awful. I 
don’t care who wins the next big fight, 
and I don’t bet on the horse races. 
I know I'm getting thin on top, but I 
don’t mind. Now get on with it!” 

“Well, sir, if you don’t mind,” said 
the barber, “I'll be able to concentrate 


better if you don’t talk so much.” 
Link 


Car Expert 


The teacher had been giving the 
class a description of different kinds 
of railway cars and paused to ask if 
anyone knew what railroad cars that 
carried cattle were called. 

There was a moment of silence when 
one little fellow cried out: “I know, 


they're “Cattle-acs!’” 
L, & N Magazine 


Watch Your Language! 

A girl: “Why did you slap that 
senior?” 

Another girl: “He asked me for an 
anatomical juxtaposition of the two 
oricularis oris muscles in a state of con- 
traction. How was I to know he was 


asking for a kiss?” 
Houston U. Cougar 


All Agreed 
“Two!” shouted the pint-sized um- 
pire. 
“Two what?” snarled the big catcher. 
“Yeah, two what?” echoed the equal- 
ly large batter. 


“Too close to tell,” said the umpire. 


News and Views 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Getting Ahead 


The village blacksmith finally found 
an apprentice willing to work long 
hours for low wages. He began his in- 
structions to the boy immediately. 

“When I take the shoe out of the 
fire, I'll lay it on the anvil, and when 
I nod my head you hit it with this 
hammer.” 

The apprentice did as he was told. 


Now he’s the village blacksmith. 
Home Folks 


G. |. Girl 

“My boy friend insists on calling me 
his G.I. girl. What do you suppose he 
means by that?” 

“Maybe it’s because when you go out 
you say, ‘Gee, I'm hungry, Gee, I'm 
thirsty, Gee, I'd like this and Gee, I'd 
like that.’” 


Home Foike 


Some Pun 


The wife of a rising young business- 
man hired her first interior decorator to 
fancy up her new home. He showed her 
a whole spectrum of colors. She insisted 
she wanted “something different, some- 
thing none of our friends will have.” 

Finally the decorator choked, “Mad- 
am, there is no such color! It’s just a 
pigment of your imagination!” 


Chieago Daily News 


Viewpoint 


Otto Kahn, financier, art patron, and 
philanthropist, once said at a dinner in 
New York City: 

“Communism, fascism, and other 
kindred movements are bound to fail. 
Why? Because they're based on hate, 
not love. 

“As I understand it,” he continued, 
“a man once said to a Communist, ‘The 
fundamental idea of communism is to 
divide up with your neighbor.’ 

““Notbing of the kind,’ snarled the 
Red, ‘the fundamental idea of commu- 
nism is to make your neighbor divide 
up with you!’” 


Wall &t. Journai 


Hopeless 


“Dad,” inquired the high school 
junior, “what can I do when a pretty 
girl keeps talking to me day after day 
in class?” 

“Well,” replied papa, “you can have 
your seat changed, of course, but if 
she’s like your mother, she'll get you 


in the long -un, anyway.” 
United Mine Workers Journal 


1717 


Sue: “When | applied for a job the 
manager had the nerve to ask if my 
punctuation was good.” 

Prue: “What did you tell him?” 

Sue: “I said I'd never been late for 
work in my life.” 


— 





Spoil Sport 
The rookie pitcher, appearing in his 
first major league game, faced the initial 
batter confidently. He went into a 
wind-up and let fly his pitch. To his 
amazement the batter hit it—out of the 
park, The rookie glared as the batter 

trotted around the bases. 
“You lucky stiff,” he shouted bitterly; 


“you've spoiled my no-hitter!” 
Wall &. Journa! 





“long pass catch” 
S 


SPRINTING down 
field with the snap of 
the ball. Faking, twist- 
ing, driving in behind 
the defense to make a 
leaping ‘‘Long Pass 
Catch”. It’s all a part of 
modern football, and 
such rugged, fast play 
calls for the sure, firm 
support of a quality sup- 
porter—a Bike supporter. 
Bike eapesstve, de- 
wi help of 
leading coaches and ath- 
letes, give you protec- 
tion in the vital zone, 
relieve strain, improve 
your wteving power. 
More ve worn 
Bike than any other brand. 
Play hard. But play 
‘ce. Wear Bike. There's 
ike for every sport at 
phe y at sag sporting 
goods dealer 


Athletic Supporters — 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


BS. in Art Teacher Education; 
BFA. in oe ga Design, 
Illustration, and Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design 
M.S. in Art Education 
ane Master of —- peden 
C. Bowdr 


























HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s Mest 
ful and complete line of Modere 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


w! today for free samole kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1809 Maple ., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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get y poten photo- 
tom your own photo, 


10g shippi 
ree Friendship Folio with 
$2.00 order. service 
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— money antes. 
6 fon S20 PLES tee ShiPriNG 2) 


Friendship Photos, Dept. 34-4, Quincy 69, Mass. 











Correct exposure... 
good composition... 
the right film for the job 
... the most revealing 
moment—all these go in- 
to making a really good 
picture. You don't have 
to be perfect in every- 
thing, but the closer you 
get to it, the better your 
results will be. 
Keep that in mind 
when you choose « 
camera, too pre- 
cision means a lot. 
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The new Ansco 35mm Memar — proof a really precision 


camera needn't be expensive: 

P.S. For added de-luxe fea- 
tures, the new ANSCO 35mm 
SUPER MEMAR 


Hard-coated £3.5 Apotar lens. 
Coupled rangefinder- 
viewfinder combination. | to 
1/300 - second Prontor SVS 
flash shutter. Full MXV syn- 
chronization. Self timer. All 
settings easily visible from 
above. 


* £3.5 Apotar hard-coated, color-corrected lens. 
* Synchronized flash shutter, with speeds to 1 /200-second. 


* Thumb-lever rapid film transport. A flick of the thumb 
advances film, cocks shutter for next picture. 


*® Double exposure prevention. 
*® All-metal body. 


Only $3950 


Only $69.50 


ANSCO Mien tenet Seen natin Yt 


. 
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Maurice Evans presents 


Lewis Carroll’s ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
for the Hallmark Hall of Fame 


A Lesson Plan 


N Sunday, October 23, from 4:00 

to 5:30 p.m. E.D.T., Maurice 
Evans will present Alice in Wonder- 
land on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
(NBC-TV). The suggestions in this 
lesson plan are designed to help you 
prepare your students to appreciate, 
understand, and enjoy to the utmost 
what promises to be an outstanding 
performarze of a long-loved classic. 


THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR 


In order to appreciate fully the TV 
performance, students should be famil- 
iar with the book. Even those who have 
read it for fun as children will find that 
the experiences of growing-up increase 
one’s enjoyment of the humor in Alice 

Ask any students who have the book 
at home to bring it to class. You may 
also find copies in your school and pub- 
lic libraries. 

Background in Brief: Lewis Carroll 
was the pen name of Charles L. Dodg- 
son (1832-1898), a tall, shy mathema- 
tician at Oxford University in England. 
Never at ease with adults, Dodgson 
loved children, and to them he was a 
man with magic in his head, He wrote 
them letters filled with funny sayings 
and ridiculous sketches, and he told 
them stories about amusingly strange 
people in fantastic places. 

Alice in Wonderland was born on a 
“golden afternoon” in July, 1862, when 
Dodgson and a friend took three little 
girls rowing on the Isis River near Ox- 
ford. That afternoon, Dodgson told a 
story, naming his heroirle after Alice 
Liddell, who was “cox” in the boat. 
“The next day,” Alice Liddell said later, 
“I began to pester him to write it 
down.” Dodgson did so, adding to it 
here and there. Three years later he 
published the story, Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland 

Today Alice is a classic—but not just 
as a children’s book. Language scholars, 
critics, psychologists, and political sci- 
entists have written articles—even books 
~about Alice. They say that what ap- 
pears on the surface to be just a whim- 
sical fairy tale hides serious psycholog- 
ical, political, or educational ideas. 

You can accept, criticize, or laugh at 
the theories about Alice. You can think 
up a theory of your own. Or you can 
sit back and enjoy its clever humor. . . 

(In the activities and discussion top- 
ics that follow, it is suggested that 
teachers of all grade levels select and 
adapt materials according to the matu- 
rity of their own classes.) 


Class Outline of the Story 

Divide the chapters of Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass among members of the 
class. As an assignment, have each read 
his chapter and prepare a brief oral 
synopsis of the action. The class can 
then hear a “round-robin” outline of 
the books on the following day. 

(The Hallmark production includes 
the most memorable scenes, but, having 
a time limit, has naturally omitted a 
few incidents, ) 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Sense or Nonsense? 


The conversations Alice has with the 
characters she meets are often called 
nonsense. But are they? Lewis Carroll 
was very ¢lever at twisting words and 
idioms; he makes us stop and think 
about what we're saying. 

Have the class turn to “The Mad Tea 
Party” in Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. Assign a student to each part 
(Alice, the Hatter, the Hare, and the 
Dormouse), and have them read the 
conversation aloud. 


Questions: 


1. Is it sensible and ordinary to sup- 
pose, as Alice did, that there is a con- 
nection between a raven and a writing 
desk? 

2. Is there a difference between “I 
say what I mean” and “I mean what I 
say’? If so, what is the difference? 

3. Earlier in the book, the Caterpillar 
says to Alice, “Explain yourself.” Alice 
replies, “I can’t explain myself, sir, be- 
cause I’m not myself.” What does the 
expression “explain yourself” mean to 
you? What do the words really mean? 

4, When Alice, after running very 
fast with the Red Queeg, complains 
that all that running got them nowhere, 
the Red Queen explains: “It takes all 
the running you can do to keep in the 
same place.” Is that nonsense? Have 
you ever had to work very hard to stay 
“in the same place”? 

Ask the students to find further exam 
ples of “sensible nonsense” to discuss in 
class 


ACTIVITIES 


1. For an entertaining class period or 
assignment (besides a sincere apprecia- 
tion of Lewis Carroll), have the stu- 
dents try writing one of the following 
types of Carroll whimsy 
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—a funny poem, like “Father Wil- 
liam” or “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter.” 

—a complete nonsense poem, like 
“Jabberwocky” (in Through the 
Looking Glass), 

—a conversation between Alice and 
an imaginary character that you 
might create yourself. 

2. Using the copies of Alice that you 
have in class (or, if you haven't enough, 
select certain passages to be mimeo- 
graphed), have the students study parts 
for a class or school assembly produc 
tion of Alice. (If you encourage the stu 
dents to overact enough to make the 
play amusing to a seven-year-old, they 
will forget their self-consciousness with 
the “children’s story.” ) 

3. Have the students design 3-di 
mensional scenes from Alice, according 
to John Tenniel’s original illustrations 
Each miniature “stage” can be fash 
ioned by cutting two adjoining sides 
out of a cardboard box and painting 
the remaining insides to resemble one of 
the scenes in the book. The figures 
can be copied or traced from the Ten 
niel illustrations, colored or painted, 
mounted on cardboard, and cut out 
The flat cardboard figures can then be 
mounted on slit wooden blocks, or 
made to stand up by means of a card 
board piece fastened at right angles 
by common pins, to the back of each 


figure. 
DISCUSSING THE PERFORMANCE 


Students will enjoy next week's arti 
cle (this week in Junior Scholastic) 
describing the production of Alice 
how certain special effects are planned 
who the actors and actresses are, etc. 

The following discussion questions 
may be used after the class has seen the 
play. 

1. Did the play follow the book 
pretty faithfully? Would you have in 
cluded different scenes? 

2. Were the actors well chosen for 
thefr parts? Did they bring the charac 
ters “alive?” 

3, Were the scenery 
faithful to John Tenniel’s drawings? 
Were they well executed? 

4. Were the special effects well done? 
Did Alice seem to go through the look 
ing-glass? to shrink? Did the Cheshire 
Cat “disappear”? 

5. Did the music come naturally into 
the play? Did you like the songs? 

6. Was the camera used to give you 
the feeling that you were always in the 
right place to watch—or to be part of 
the Ss ene? 

7. Did you enjoy the production as a 
whole? If Hallmark decided to repeat 
it, would you recommend it to you: 
friends? parents? young children? 

8. After seeing the play 
to read or reread Alice? 


and costumes 


do you want 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Netes on selected network radio and TV progr 


for teachers and students § + 





EDITED BY PATRICK D. HAZARD 





All times shown ere current in Eastern tone. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 13 
8:30 . (NBC) American Adventure: 
“Johnny Appleseed” retells the story of 
Johnny Chapman, individualist and pi- 


Tr 

. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “One 
Day More,” from a short story by Jo- 
se Conrad. A blind father and his 
attractive daughter brighten their lone- 
ly lives by listening to the wild hopes 
of an old sea captain who keeps expect- 
ing his son to return “tomorrow. 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) X Minus One: Adult sci- 
ence fiction. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“the Face of Dan stars Ida Lupino. 
A grandmother, about to celebrate her 
100th birthday, recalls her early love 
for an outlaw in the wild West. Her 
grandchildren refuse to believe their 
gentle grandmother could have loved an 
outlaw. 

(NBC) American Legion Convention: 
Vice-President Nixon’s address will be 
ta; for rebroadcast at this time. 

10: p.m. (ABC-TV) Outside U. 8S. A. 
Quincy Howe probes beneath the sur- 
face of an important news area. 


PRIDAY OCTOBER 14 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Two-Bit Gangster” stars Keenan 
Wynn. When an ex-convict loses his 
life in defense of an innocent bystander 
in a bank robbery, star reporter Wynn 
sets out to discover what turned a for- 
mer hoodlum into a hero. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow takes you on a visit 
to the homes of prominent personalities: 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 15 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Fury: Premier of a 
horse story based on “Black Beauty.” 

11:30 am. ( -TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert shows Susan how something 
can made out of nothing when 
“nothing” is a vacuum. 

12 noon (NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: Future Farmers of America Con- 
vention. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor-Management Se- 
ries: AFL and Chamber of Commerce 
each take fifteen minutes to explain 
their points of view. 

16:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Temorrow’s Careers: 
“The Librarian” is the occupation un- 
der review. James Dickson of Balti- 
more’s Enoch Pratt Free Library will 
tour his library and explain his profes- 
sion 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 16 
10:05 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
. Lyman Bryson will lead a discus- 
sion of Ring Lardner’s short stories. 
Next week's reappraisal of a major 
American writer will consider the late 
Morris Cohen's historical survey of 
our country’s philosophy, “American 
Thought.” 

11:00 am. (CBS-TV) ©. N. in Action: 
Larry Le Sueur covers the week's im- 
portant events direct from U. N. Head- 

uarters. Live interviews with interna- 
tional figures. 

1.00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: The third anniversary re 

ram. College students grill Harold E. 
tassen, Director of Foreign tions. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS) The Sympho : Mishel 
Piastro conducts a program that in- 
cludés music by Dvorak and Johann 
Strauss. 

(NBC-TV) American Inventory: “The 
Ounce and Se a b —- Berg 
ints the n ‘or deve pre- 
Pentive measures against ital ills. 

2:36 p.m. (CBS) Werld Music Festivals: 


The Bayreuth Opera Festival presents 
portions of Wagner's “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” featuring singers Astrid Varnay, 
Hans Hotter and Wolfgang Windgassen 
(CBS-TV) Talkaround: Provocative 
and “free-wheeling” discussions with 
teen-agers. Ex-school teacher Katherine 
Copeland will a three yo pe 
—ages 12, 13, and 14—explore rown 
feelings and help parents and children 
understand each other's viewpoints. 
3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: Four ma- 
jor segments will provide continuity to 
this season's adventures: the ‘Aenatlean 
West, the seven seas, the health of the 
y, and a search for oil in the pro- 
am's adopted oil well. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
“A Sunday in Autumn” may add a few 
cubits to the stature of NBC President 
Weaver's electronic brain child. The 
roducers will exploit the mobility of 
TV camera to an extent never be- 
for attempted. Among the things to be 
covered: Negro Dixieland jazz band 
on a Mississippi river boat; tropical 
rings at Weeki Wachee, Florida; San 
rancisco’s famed cable cars, Grand 
Canyon, Donald Campbell’s attempt to 
break world’s speed boat record on 
Lake Mead, and a fifteen minute visit 
to the Texas State Fair at Dallas. 
(CBS-TV ) Face the Nation: Newsmen 
tracking down headlines. 
4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: To 
Columbia Records, to see how they are 
made and to announce the release of a 
“Let's Take a Trip” os ate | 
00 p.nr. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Ford Foun- 
dation’s creative series. 
30 p.m. (NBC-TYV ) People: Morgan Beatty 
aoe that they are interesting. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: Press 
conference of the air 


30 p.m. (CBS-TV )¥eu Are There: “Cham- 
berlain at Munich.” 


5: 
5: 
6: 
6: 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 


val: “Madonna of the Seven Moons” 
with Stewart Granger, Phyllis Calvert. 
A study of a schizophrenic girl. 

8:00 p. m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: Historians Denis Brogan and Hen- 
ry Steele Commager will compare Brit- 
ish and American education 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Aleoa-Goodyear The- 
atre: “The Black Wings,” by Joseph 
| og with Ann Todd and John Wil- 

ams. 

(CBS-TV) General Electric Theatre: 
“Lash of Fear” with John Payne and 
Keenan Wynn, A young cavalry officer 
makes a dangerous stage coach journey 
through hostile Indian territory 


MONDAY OCTOBER 17 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Ding Dong School: 
Miss Frances takes to the road. This 
week's program will originate from 
Boston wherg she will deliver the prin- 
cipal addres at the annual convention 
of the National Association for Nursery 
Education, October 20 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventures of Robin 
Hood: The critics have responded favor- 
ably to this British film series about a 
national levendary hero 

7:45 p.m. (CBS) Edward BR. Murrow with 
the News: Five days a week. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TYV) Preducers’ Showcase: 
Jose Ferrer and Claire Bloom in Fd- 
mund Rostand’s heroic comedy of 17th 
century France, “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
TELEGUIDE for teaching this play in 
October 6 iene of Scholastic Teacher 

8:15 pm. (NBC) Boston Symphony: 
Mozart’s Symphony #20 in G Minor; 
Ravel’s Rhansodie Espagnole 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV. ABC) Voice of Fire- 
stone: Jerome Hines, basso 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Telephone Hour: 
Lucine Amara, soprano 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: “Tomorrow Is Forever” is the 
story of a woman facing an unusual 
dilemma in which three men figure 
prominently—her second h her 

own son, and her first husband who 
ae am given up for dead in World 

ar I. 

(ABC-TV ) Medical Horizons: Don God- 
dard replaces Quincy Howe as narra- 
tor. Tonight's visit: the University of 
Pennsylvania's School of Medicine—to 
see how medical students prepare for 
advanced training with four years of 
rigorous groundwork. 

(ABC) Assignment 10: “Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy” and the U. N. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS- ) Studio One: “A Most 
Contagious Game” is the story of a 
young reporter, assigned by his editor 
to join an underground gang, who finds 
himself in more trouble than anyone 
had gesicipanse. 

(CBS) National Safety Congress: Ned 
H. Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, will talk on “Safety Edu- 
cation for Today's Needs.” 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 18 

7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: “Cities of 
America” series features a film profile 
of Kansas City. Live portions from the 
American Royal Arena where the 57th 
eannual American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show will be in progress. To- 
morrow: a remote from Armour's meat- 
acking plant. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dupont Cavalcade 
Theatre: “Disaster Patrol” is about a 
pease wife who wants her war hero 

usband to stop flying for the Civil Air 
Patrol until his cial skills save many 
lives on an earthquake disaster mis- 
s)on. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pentiac’s Playwright 
Hour: Burton Rascoe recently described 
producers Susskind and Coe as “coura- 
geous, as well as intelligent producers, 
whose faith in the audience-draw 
merit of adult, high-level live 
Some A yf ae in the » pn of a 
multiplie quiz shows, akity- 
yaks, trashy star-studded Hol ywood 
situation-comedy telefilms and the like 
that they have dared to challenge the 
formidable $64,000 Question for the 
Tuesday nigh{ audience.” 


WEDNESDAY 
7:30 


OCTOBER 19 
.™- (ABC-TV) yon “Story 
of Silly ant 


Symphony” on land. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC_TV) Screen ‘Director's 
Playhouse: “Midsummer Day Dream” 
by William Saroyan. Kim Hunter and 

eenan Wynn in a romantic love story 

(NBC) Conversation: “Is It the Seed 
or the Setting?” Nancy Kelly, Dr. L. C 
Dunn, John Mason Brown renew the 
old hassle of heredity vs. environment 
in reference to the Broadway play, “The 
Bad Seed.” 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
“Advantage to Betty” tells how the 
success of the tennis team is jeopard- 
ized when the dowdy team captain is 
ig = by local sportsmen as queen of 
their banquet. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Century 
Fox Hour: “Laura” stars George San- 
ders and Dana Wynter in a TV revival 
of the hit movie of the ‘40s 

(CBS) Vice-President Nixon: His 
speech to a group of New York invest- 
ment bankers is expected to be a major 
address. CBS-TV (11:15 p.m.) 

(MBS) The Seunding Board: Chris- 
topher King moderates the discussion 
of a current topic 

10:45 p.m. (NBC) Keys te the Capital: Be- 
hind the scene stories of Washington. 


National Radie and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





